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Cut full size of 314 x 34-inch 


NATIONAL Ball Tip Butts 


These are the Butts which many Contractors use on their own buildings, be- 
cause they consider them the best they can secure. 


Men who know use Butts they know. The fact that NATIONAL BUTTS are 
advertised in trade papers which go direct to Contractors and Builders is worthy 
of serious business thought, because NATIONAL advertising is, creating a big 
demand for NATIONAL products. It is reaching 120,000 Contractors and 
Builders EVERY MONTH. 


Now for details. 


The hinge shown is the NATIONAL NO. 500 BALL TIP BUTT. It is in con- 
stant demand. A neat, strong, built for service Butt that is giving absolute 
satisfaction. 


So great is the demand for this popular Butt that we are compelled to make it 
in nine different sizes as follows: 2x 2, 2.x 2’, 3x22, 3x 3, 3Y2 x 3, 
34 x3, 4x4,4Y4x 4, 5x5. 


The 2x2 in. Bright Steel, Japanned and Plated Butts are packed | Doz. pairs 
in a carton, each pair in a separate envelope with screws. All other sizes are 
packed one pair in a neat individual box, each Plated Butt wrapped separately, 
with screws to match.. Any finish desired. 


Direct your order direct—the NATIONAL way and save money. 
Send for 104 page Catalog of Builder’s Hardware. 


National Mfg. Co. 


Sterling, Illinois 
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“Every man 
owes some 

of his time 
to the up- 
building of 
the profession 
to which 

he belongs.” 


—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 





Theodore Roosevelt was right. 


tary, Argos, Ind. 





You owe some of your time to the upbuilding of 


your profession. Here’s an opportunity to pay part of your obligation. Attend 
the National Retail Hardware Association Convention, Pittsburgh, Pa., June 24, 


25, 26, 27, 1919. Headquarters, William Penn Hotel. Herbert P. Sheets, Secre- 
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Selling Knives 


to 
Newly-Weds 


By CHARLES DOWNES 


started housekeeping. I ran into them the 

other day when they were shopping. Dorothy 
wanted to get some knives for her brand new white 
and blue kitchen. So we went to a certain depart- 
ment store which Dorothy thought was the best 
place to get the right kind of knives. I went along 
because I was invited and because I was curious. 

We went down a long aisle, turned under Doro- 
thy’s direction and descended a broad stairway to 
the Housefurnishing Department. There a woman 
clerk directed us further on our merry way. We 
finally came to a counter where a clerk showed us 
some household knives that were scattered promis- 
cuously in odd trays on the bargain counter. They 
looked even cheaper than they were marked. Most 
of them looked like relics of the vintage of ’88. 

Fred started looking them over. He knows very 
little about the points of a knife. His better half 
knows even less, and, as it turned out, the clerk 
knew just about as much. He picked up a fancy- 
looking contrivance and declared with evident ear- 
nestness that it was “a very good knife.” 

Quite casually but with a compelling inflection of 
the voice Dorothy asked, “Why?” 

It completely flustered the poor clerk. He looked 
sort of dumb and foolish for a moment and then 
rallied like a man does after getting a clean crack 
under the chin. He showed more interest in the 
knife he was holding and then mumbled a few com- 
monplace bromides about it having a sharp blade of 
reliable steel, a nice hand which was pretty, and so 
forth. He concluded with: “If you don’t like it 
bring it back and we'll give you a new one.” 

Fred broke in and said he wouldn’t own a knife 
that he had to watch all the time to see whether it 
was satisfactory or not. It was just his way of 
trying to be humorous, but Dorothy didn’t pay any 
attention to him. 

Well, the long and short of it was Fred asked a 
few conclusive questions. He asked the clerk why 
he offered that particular brand and style of knife, 
what the particular advantage of such a shaped 
knife was, and about half a dozen others. 

The clerk couldn’t give a convincing reason why 
the knife he was supposed to sell was better than 
any other knife on the market. 


Piste: and Dorothy were married recently and 


Trying a Hardware Store 

BEGAN to feel sorry for the poor fellow, so sug- 

gested visiting a nearby hardware store. I felt 
sure they could get what they wanted there and 
first-class service besides. 

It was an up-to-date and well-arranged store. We 
were attracted first by the window display where 
some household knives were tastefully featured in a 
prominent place. As we entered the door we were 
greeted by a big cutlery show case. Small electric 
bulbs sparkled on the shining blades of pocket and 
household knives, carving sets and scissors. It was 
a quality delight for sore eyes and it created a 
most favorable impression. 





To Every Dealer in America 


WE call your attention to the fact that 
we are devoting from two to four 
pages weekly to cutlery. Some of you are 
wondering why. The reason is this. 

American cutlery in the hardware store, 
at this time, has become vitally important 
because foreign firms are using cutlery as 
the wedge to open the American markets 
for all kinds of foreign made merchandise. 

In view of this fact and considering that 
some form of cutlery, exclusive of tableware, 
is used by more than 90,000,000 Americans 
daily; that it is one of the most eye-catch- 
ing and profitable lines of stock carried in 
up-to-date hardware stores, and that it will 
be an enormous asset to American prosper- 
ity if the American Cutlery Industry can 
maintain its position as one of the leading 
industries of America, we believe, that Amer- 
ican cutlery should receive a stronger back- 
ing tnan it ever got before. 

This backing must show itself now in 
every hardware store of the nation if the 
fight for American goods is to be won. 
Winning it means money in your pocket and 
prosperity at home. 

You can help feed the publicity guns by 
sending us display and selling ideas and 
anything that you have found from personal 
experience will help improve American cut- 
lery and make it a bigger seller. 

Remember Roy F. Soule’s “Mr. Buyer— 
It’s Up To You,” Get in the scrap and let us 
hear from you in the interest of better busi- 


ness. 
HARDWARE AGE. 











Proper Selling Methods 
CLEAN-CUT young fellow came up to us and 
Fred told him he wanted to see some household 
knives. The young salesman gave sort of a quick 
glance at Dorothy and probably sensed the newness 
of the wedding ring she wore. 

“I’m awfully glad you came in,” he said, “because 
I have something out of the ordinary in the way of 
household knives that,’ without exaggeration, are 
really necessary these days when a servant seems 
to be the exception rather than the rule.” 

Then he brought out a neat piece of velvet-cov- 
ered cardboard on which were arranged ten knives 
of different shapes and sizes. 

“Now this knife,” he said, handing a small paring 
knife to Dorothy, “is designed and made for one 
special purpose—paring fruit and vegetables. It 
has a two-inch blade and, as you see, it is thin and 
narrow but firm. The particular advantage of this 
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A close-up of an attractive hardware store’s 
cutlery show case 
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short blade and well-shaped handle is that it cuts 
thinner and consequently is more economical. At 
the same time you can get closer to your work be- 
cause you can bring your hand closer to the point. 

“When you finish paring you are through with 
that knife, it has done its work. You lay it down 
and take this stiff, medium width 3- to 4-in. blade 
for splitting or cutting up smaller vegetables or for 
preparing large vegetables like tunips, cauliflower, 
beets, etc. 

“As you probably: know, nearly every woman has 
some one knife that she uses for any odd job that 
comes along. For a general utilit;;) knife you can 
take this 6-in. heavy blade for trimming roast 
meats and heavy vegetables or preparing fowl. It’s 
practical for almost any job like that. 

“But when you want bread or cake cut cleanly 
and quickly there is no knife you can get anywhere 
equal to this. It’s 8-in. blade with a straight edge 
make possible even cutting and the sharp point 
finishes your cut cleanly and will sever the last 
piece of crust easily. 

“Here is an important difference. This is a 
round-pointed pastry knife. It is about 5 in. long 
and has a tapering edge for cutting fancy-shaped 
cakes and sandwiches. It rides easy and won’t cut 
the board or table.” 

“What is this?” asked Dorothy. 

“That’s a wide spatula, 6 in. long, the handiest 
thing ever invented for loosening cakes from boards 
and tins or for taking fried eggs or fish cakes out 
of the frying pan.” 


On with the Dance 


HEN that man demonstrated how a 6-in. full 
flexible spatula can be used for iceing cake and 
for cleaning bowls. He got a bowl and proved it. 
He showed Fred an 8-in. stiff blade carving knife 
with a scimater-shaped edge for hot meats and 
roasts which he said were more or less loose and 
required a stiff blade for clean cutting. He im- 
pressed Fred by telling how the knife was made. 
Then he showed him a 9-in. thin and narrow 
flexible slicing blade for cold meats, which are firm 
and. stiff and require a thin blade to cut thin and 
even slices. 

I thought he had played too strong. But he had 
another trick up his sleeve. He offered to deliver 
all of those knives and he also convinced them of 
the necessity of a special sharpening steel. 

Fred bought the lot. 

I can’t convey to you by printed word the per- 
sonality that sold those knives. I can merely indi- 
cate the salesman’s line of thought and general 
methods. 

Later in the day, after I had left Fred and 
Dorothy, I went back to that store and asked the 
man behind the counter how and where he got his 
“dope.” 

Special Dope That Coins Cold Cash 


66 ELL,” he said, “I’ll tell you. When I started 
in the hardware game I did so because I 
believed it was a business that had no limit if a 
man could concentrate on essential details. I still 
hold that belief and I also believe a hardware store 
should have experts and specialists to handle cer- 
tain lines of stock in order to give the best service 
and at the same time get the best results in cold 
cash. 
“Ever since I was a kid knives have always had 
a peculiar fascination for me. So I specialized on 
cutlery first. Some time ago I visited some of the 
well-known factories and learned just what consti- 
tutes an ordinary kitchen knife, why it costs what 
it does, and what the impressive features are. I’ve 





Simple display device for showing kitchen 
knives in window or store 


done the same thing in other lines, and I know it 
pays to keep posted. 

“You know when a traveling salesman tries to 
tell the average retail clerk how to sell a knife, the 
clerk pulls the mask of false pride down over his 
face and pretends he knows it all, any way. He 
won’t listen and he forms a prejudice against the 
salesman because the latter assumes that the clerk 
doesn’t know anything to begin with, and the clerk 
naturally won’t admit a weakness. 

“But they want to know, and I’ve seen some of 
the wisest go off to the stock room with a copy of 
a paper like HARDWARE AGE to absorb some selling 
tips. 

“T’ll bet a box of cigars against a lead pencil that 
seven out of every ten dealers that sell cutlery have 
only a faint conception of how such a commonplace 
thing as a kitchen knife is made. 


Sixty-five Operations 


rT; AS a matter of fact do you know that it requires 
sixty-five operations to make an ordinary 
kitchen knife? 

“Take the matter of handles alone,”’ he declared. 
“There are, of course, all sorts and shapes of han- 
dles for every kind of household knife that’s used. 
You find handles made of ebony, rosewood, white 
birch, redwood, etc., to mention nothing of the 
pearl, stag and silver used for table cutlery. 

“The ebony, the rosewood and most of the red- 
wood comes from South American forests, the 
island of Madagascar and from far points on the 
African coast. And each single log bears marks 
of the manifold labor of many men of different 
nations who have handled it at different stages of 
its journey. 

“Sometimes the ebony logs come with handles at 
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either end, carved clumsily out of the wood by the 
burly African negroes who carry them down steep 
mountain trails to the coast. 

“Every log used for handles has to be properly 
seasoned before it can be cut and shaped. It re- 
quires experts to test the wood and skilled workers 
to cut it up and shape it with the least possible 
waste. One little crack or flaw in the wood, or the 
fractional part of an inch too much one way or an- 
other made while boring the rivet holes will make 
the most expensive wood useless for anything but 
fuel. 

Tests of a Good Handle 


ss’T’HE utmost care must be used in shaping a 

handle so it will fit the hand, and here’s an- 
other thing that’s important. A difference of 
weight and size should distinguish a woman’s knife 
from one to be used by a man. Unless the most 
deliberate care is taken the handle will be tov heavy 
for the weight and construction of the blade, or if 
a bit too much is removed in the process of shaping 
the handle, the blade will be too heavy and will cut 
too deeply at a wrong angle and cause all kinds of 
dissatisfaction. Care must also be exercised in the 
adjustment of blade to handle so that the blade will 
resist a fair amount of shock and yet not be too 
stiff. 

“Both the handle and the blade must be con- 
structed for absolute balance if the knife is to be 
right. It requires more than a nicety of eye and 
more than a mathematically exact machine to do 
this. It calls for a sort of genius on the part of 
the testing experts. But once the thing is done, 
anybody can test the finished knife on the finger 
tip for balance. 


Blades and Grinding Important 


‘s]N constructing the blade the pattern has to be 

*stamped on a piece of high carbon tool steel 
of chemically tested quality. In order to have the 
impress of the die always accurate it is necessary 
to test the measurements every few days, because 
of the continual wear and strain on the die or pat- 
tern which is carved by experts who do nothing 
else, on special blocks of resistable steel. These 
pattern blocks take from six to eight weeks to make 
as the most detailed workmanship is necessary to 
cut into the solid steel the required pattern, precise 
and correct in every point of detail. 

“After the pattern has been stamped, the rough 
outline of the blade is placed on an automatic grind- 
ing machine that pares away all surplus steel like 
so much wax. 

New American Tempering Methods 


ss’T*HEN comes the hardening and the tempering. 

The blade of a paring knife should be hard- 
ened and tempered differently from a slicing blade. 
Different work naturally requires a different degree 
of hardness and a different temper. Experiment 
and practical use have demonstrated the necessity 
of this, and it is to the everlasting credit of Ameri- 
can cutlery of the better grades that this method 
was first successfully used in this country. If I 
am not mistaken, Charles D. Harrington was the 
first cutlery manufacturer to attempt this method. 
Tempering each kind of knife differently, of course, 
requires a great deal of time, concentration and 
patience. But it also means more real value and 
life in the blade, which is not a bad idea to impress 
on a customer. 

“After the blade comes from the tempering room 
it is ground by expert grinders to the proper pro- 
portions for the specific work the knife is to do. 
This job of grinding is one of the most important 


Hardware Age 


in the making of a knife. In order to get the 
smooth and almost imperceptible graduation, from 
the heel to the point of the blade, and to so grind 
it that the proper delicate bevel is attained, so that 
a ‘feather’ can be brought to the edge in the later 
process of sharpening, is a job demanding the high- 
est skill and patience on the part of the grinder. 
Yes, sir, a skilled grinder is as much of an artist 
in his way as any of the studio celebrities of Flor- 
ence or New York. 


The Difficulties of Assembling 


“T=. handles are adjusted to the blades after 
the grinding operations and the work up to 
that point tested. Both the flat and back of the 
blade is measured and gauged to see if it is even 
from heel to point. The graduation of the blade’s 
thickness is gauged on all sides in the same manner. 
The evenness on the edge of the blade must be abso- 
lutely unvaried. The most microscopic unevenness 
will make it impossible to put on a uniformly sharp 
cutting edge. The balance of the whole, the pliancy 
or hardness of the blade, the smoothness and ad- 
justment of the handle are all tested and tried. 
Anybody can apply these tests when buying a knife, 
and I always call a customer’s attention to some 
of them when selling. It begets a new confidence 
and a better appreciation of dependable cutlery. 


Modern Polishing Methods 


ss’T°HE next stage is the polishing operations done 

to-day to a very large extent by automatic 
machines. The modern American methods are being 
studied by foreign cutlery experts and automatic 
machines of American invention are being sought 
by manufacturers in England, Sweden and Japan. 
These machines constitute a great saving in time 
and labor, but don’t lose sight of the fact that it 
requires experienced men with trained eyes and 
steady hands to operate them efficiently. 

“You know, when the war started the supply of 
Turkish emery stopped. An American emery has 
not yet been produced, I understand, that has the 
close smoothness of the Turkish product, but Amer- 
ican manufacturers have been experimenting with 
different mixtures of the domestic emery and have 
produced during the war one that is better than the 
imported for grinding purposes. But it has not as 
yet been developed to the same point of efficiency 
‘for polishing. 

“After all is said and done, the test of a knife is 
the same to-day as it was in the beginning. That 
knife is best which goes to the grindstone least,” 
he concluded. 


When Selling Knives 
O in closing I should like to add that you will 


unquestionably find when selling a knife that it 
pays to explain why the knife is dependable and 


Kitchen knives attractively arranged with 
the points of blades overlapping 
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worth the price asked. You win your customer’s 
confidence and increase your own as a competent 
and efficient salesman. Nothing on earth sells goods 
like confidence, which grows as you know more 
about the things you sell. 

Explanation stimulates mutual confidence between 
customer and salesman, it makes for conviction and 
educates the consumer to appreciate the fact that 
there is something more in an American knife than 
its mere intrinsic value. 

It is a thing that has come into existence by the 
calloused hands and the long and patient toil of 
many men and women of America. They depend on 
you, Mr. Hardware Dealer, for their bread and 
clothing. And you depend on them, and others like 
them, who earn their living in America, to make 
your business pay. How can it be done unless you 
feature American cutlery? 


The Week's Cutlery News 


AFETY razor blades were the heaviest selling single 
item in cutlery during the past week in most hard- 
ware stores. The reason, dealers state, is because 
safety razor factories—that until recently were tied 
up by Government requirements—are now able to divert 
a larger proportion of their production to the retail 





‘‘And American Everything”’ 
Worcester, Mass., Jun: 11, 1919. 
Editor HARDWARE AGE. 


Dear Sir :— 

Wé have followed your prop- 

aganda work in the HARD.- 
WARE AGE in regard to cutlery, 
and have read it with a great deal 
of interest. 

We think you are doing work 
that will be of great advantage 
to hardware and cutlery dealers 
and to the country in general. 

It has been conclusively 
proven that we can make as good 
cutlery in this country as can be 
made in any country in the 
world. 

In the past the idea gained 
ground in regard to imported 
wares of any kind, that they were 
better. This kind of talk should 
be past. “American-made cut- 
lery and American-made every- 
thing else” should be the slogan 
for all business men. 

In fact, every man, woman 
and child in the United States 
should be benefited by this. 

Very truly yours, 
The J. R. Torrey Razor Co. 














Gray cardboard sets off the beauty of knives. 
Note the upper card carries knives in slits 


trade, owing to increased facilities of production 
brought about by the installment of new machinery, 
and the rapid decrease of the Government war require- 
ments for the army and navy. Some manufacturers 
have advertised this fact which, dealers say, has helped 
to increase retail sales. A number of progressive 
dealers anticipated this change and have a good stock 
of blades on hand which they find easy selling and 
profitable. 

There is also an active demand for household cutlery. 
A number of dealers have started featuring household 
cutlery and carving sets now that the June bride season 
is Officially open. 

An interesting development of this has been that a 
returned soldiers recently married or 
married men resuming housekeeping have been at- 
tracted by snappy displays. Dealers say that a large 
percentage of the household cutlery sold has been 
bought by former soldiers. Their experience on K. P. 
has taught many of them to appreciate good knives. 


number of 


This is the season for hotel cutlery to be featured 
again. A number of jobbers and large retailers report 
that the season is opening well with moderate but con- 
sistent buying. 

Some dealers say they have had an unusual demand 
lately for pocket knives with chain attachments. The 
majority of these requests, they believe, come from 
ex-soldiers. 

The employees of the Utica Cutlery Co. are out on 
strike demanding a 48-hr. week and a 25 per cent in- 
crease in wages. 

It is reported here that the employees of the Robeson 
Cutlery Co., Rochester, N. Y., are striking for a 48-hr. 
week and a 25 per cent increase in wages. 

We are informed that certain “German representa 
tives are operating in this country, offering to book 
orders for private brands of cutlery to be made in 
Germany and assembled here. This is a new menace 
every dealer should meet with c'enched fists. 

The fact that the Winchester Fire Arms Co. has 
taken over the Eagle Pocket Knife factory at New 
Haven and the rumor that they contemplate increasing 
their holdings of cutlery plants is regarded by many 
jobbers and dealers as a favorable omen for an in 
creased growth and development of the American cut- 
lery industry. 

Representatives of several English cutlery firms have 
been visiting this country to study the improvements 
made during the war by American manufacturers in 
the development of automatic grinding and polishing 
machines. Uncle Sam once went to John Bull to learn 
how to make cutlery, but now . . . How the times 


change. 
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Sells a New Tire Pending Adjustment 


Illinois Dealer Gives Practical Pointers on Getting Cash for Accessories 


By H. R. BEATTY 
H. G. Beatty & Co., Clinton, Il. 


ITH the present wave of motoring now roll- 
W ing over the country, there is a splendid 

opportunity for the hardware man to do a 
much larger and more profitable business in auto 
tires and accessories than for several years past. 
In most sections of the country, and particularly 
in the smaller towns, the hardware store is the 
natural source of supply for these lines. 

Everywhere the auto is present. Country-wide 
prosperity has given the man of moderate means 
enough money to buy a car of some sort. 

Years ago when the automobile had just come into 
existence, and was known as the “horseless car- 
riage,” there were no auto dealers or garages, ex- 
cept the hardware stores. People who were wealthy 
enough and unfortunate enough to own one of these 
““horseless carriages” looked only to the hardware 
dealer for their repair material, such as bolts, nuts, 
cotter pins, washers and the many other repair 
parts as needed. 

Hence the business was from the very beginning 
at the door of the hardware store, but the hard- 
ware merchant !et it slip right through his fingers 
by his utter lack of interest in the automobile ac- 
cessory business. He thus invited and made the 
competition he now has from the garages and acces- 
sory dealers. 

The automobile accessory business is here to stay. 
It is a very profitable line for the hardware man. 





R J. Atkinson, one of the most progres- 
sive hardware merchants of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has arranged, and is using the 
file list below. This list is simplified in 
that it gives the retail prices by single 
files and the standard list prices per dozen 
It is a time saver and the idea is being 
borrowed by many hardware concerns 
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If he is not already handling accessories he is not 
“wise” to a proposition that will sell easy, a side 
line that is already substantiated by the greatest 
of all helps—a constantly increasing demand. 

Without a question accessories have come to be 
one of the leading lines for every hardware store. 
Especially is this true in the smaller communities 
where the smail garage and supply store, never 
merchandisers, never familiar with the basic prin- 
ciples of doing business, is gradually either going 
out of business entirely or becoming only a repair 
shop. The garage is not a store, comparatively few 
being in a position to make attractive window dis- 
plays. Location is extremely important to the ma- 
jority of retail businesses and nearly all garages 
are not in the most desirable retail sections. 

Regardless of the number of garages in the town, 
the hardware man, if he knows how to advertise and 
display goods, will sell more accessories than the 
garage. 

How to Handle Tire Business 

ET the exclusive agency of some high-grade tire 

for your locality and become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with its improvements and advantages. 
Tires are not sold like nails. Your customer does 
not come in and say “Send a tire down to my place.” 
He wants to be shown, and unless the good qualities 
are shown to him in such a manner that he fully 
understands the tire and its merits, he will probably 
say, “Well, I guess I will not buy to-day,” and that 
is the end of your tire sale. 

Another very important fact in handling tires is 
to have all the different styles and sizes in stock. 
It is not necessary to have a large stock of the 
unusual sizes, but have at least one of each in stock, 
and when it is sold order another one immediately. 
Make it a point to say “we have it” when a cus- 
tomer asks for a size that he has tried a garage 
for and failed. A customer who has a car that 
takes an odd-sized tire knows it and will appreciate 
and boost the dealer that carries one in stock for 
him. 

One of the hardest problems to solve in the tire 
business is that of adjustments. A customer that 
brings in a tire that is wrong, nine times out of ten 
wants one to take its place and at the same time 
does not want to buy another new one. This 
obstacle can be overcome best by selling him a new 
tire or tube and returning the defective one to the 
factory for adjustment, crediting him with the 
amount the factory allows. 

In selecting lines of various accessories to handle 
pick out the standard, well-known accessories from 
reputable manufacturers who thoroughly believe 
in distribution through legitimate sources. Select 
accessories whose manufacturers stand for some- 
thing in the merchandising world. 

The lines to be handled in a hardware store will 
vary somewhat with the cars sold in that paritcular 
locality; at the same time there are many good 
sellers that are adaptable to any car. 

“His car” with the average automobile owner is 
his hobby and a salesman familiar with accessories 
should experience little difficulty in finding a com- 
mon point of contact, a common ground for conver- 
sation on which can be built a valuable business 
friendship. 
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Getting Out of a Rut 





with a Horn 











Washing Machines Provide the “Toot! Toot!” that 
Pulls a Town to a Hardware Store 


EHOLD THE HORN! It yawns not, neither does it weep. It knocks not, neither does it 

sleep, It calls to arms, to fish, to dinner, always happy. It shouts “up-an’-at-’em!” or 

“Come-on-in-the-water’s-fine!”’ 

The old tin horn is the one universally accepted National Flower of these great and 
glorious United States. As first aid to boosters it typifies America. 

“Toot! Toot!!”’ 

What does it mean—this song of the horn? 

Simply this—“Chuck your hammer in the scrap-heap, quit knocking, boost, step lively.” 

The horn was born long before those age-old words were uttered about hiding your 
light under a basket. The steadily increasing horn crop since that date has had untold 
effect on human progress—it has made it easy for every man to be a booster. 

Hardware hustlers know that there’s big money in horns—not in selling them, but in 
BLOWING them. 

And the huskiest hardware hustlers study their stocks and manage their selling so that 
they can “blow” about some item or department every week. 

There are a thousand different ways to tcot your store horn. Beatty, the hardware 
a of Clinton, Ill., tooted thus, to the tune of “Electric Washers Make Monday Fun- 

ay. 

He put on a deal with the fattest, best-known, mammiest-looking colored washer-lady in 
town to work one full day with an electric washer in his window. 

All day she grinned and gleamed as she sat in the improvised window-kitchen and watched 
the washer do the work. Then as she fed the pearly white sheets and spotless overalls 
through the electric wringer she grinned and gleamed some more. Sales cards told the story. 

Did it pay Beatty to toot his horn thus? He says it did. 

Aunt Jemima did three things for Beatty. 

First—She pulled an entire town to his door—the crowd blocked traffic for a day. 

Second—She sold washing machines, both on the day of her demonstration and later. 

Third—She proved that one of the best-known artists of the scrub-board and tub could 
and would operate an electric washing machine successfully and turn out as much washing 
in a day as she had ever before turned out in a week. 

And Beatty did one thing for Aunt Jemima. 

He won her over to the modern method of washing clothes—made her a booster for 
electric washers. In her line she is an expert. Now, when Mrs. Jones asks the old laun- 
dress what she thinks of “those new-fangled washers” Aunt Jemima speaks right out— 

“They’s just great, and Mr. Beatty he stan’s right back of ’em.” 

Get a horn to-day. Start something worth blowing about—then BLOW. Try it out on 
washing machines. . 

Teach every employee in your store to blow to the tune of “Bigger Sales and Better 
Service.” 

Women want washing machines. 

Display them, demonstrate them, talk them. You’ll be surprised at ability of this line 
to blow its own horn. - 

If you’re in a selling rut, grab a horn and climb out. 

There are no ruts for the hardware boosters who are speeding along the Washing 
Machine National Highway to profits. 




















Household Hints from Howard's 





HERE is an old 
7: song, I think it 

occurs in the opera 
“Patience,” entitled “A 
Magnet Hung in a Hard- 
ware Shop,” and I have 
often wondered just 
what kind of a ‘““magnet” 
it was and whether there 
was not a hidden mean- 
ing in the lines refer- 
ring to the attractive 
personality of the shop- 
keeper rather than to 
the horseshoe-shaped bar 
of steel suspended some- 
where in the shadows. 
The song itself was very catchy, but the most fas- 
cinating part was the continual reference to the 
“magnet” and its “pulling” effect on the business. 
It “drew” trade and made friends as only an old, 
good-luck horseshoe could. 

It had a “compelling” way about it that the buy- 
ing public simply could not resist and, as a result, 
a steady stream of dollars poured into the waiting 
till. A good song in its old-fashioned setting and 
still to be appreciated from a musical standpoint, 
but even further than this for its direct application 
to real live business, the snap and go methods of 
to-day. 

Every business, to succeed, must be of the “‘mag- 
netic” variety, aud the more “attractive” it is made 
the greater its success. The greatest single factor 
in “pulling” trade is personality, personality that is 
a “magnet” unto itself. It is not enough to have 
one strong, magnetic personality at the head of a 
business; but, so far as possible, every employee 
should be selected, all down the line, from the point 
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By WILLIAM LUDLUM 
George Howard, Inc., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


of “attractiveness,” and that is why I am writing 
this little introduction to our “House Furnishing 
Department.” 

The young lady in charge, Miss Hartmann, is 
just such a personality, and to her is due, more 
than to anything else, the success of her particular 
department. 


Ground Floor Department Pulls 


BP patacer a little over three years ago, our house- 
furnishing department was located on the sec- 
ond floor and, while we did a fairly good business, 
we were not satisfied. Accordingly, when making 
other extensive alterations, we moved the depart- 
ment in its entirety to the first floor. The imme- 
diate result was a decided increase in sales and from 
that time to the present this part of our business 
has shown a steady growth. There is no getting 
away from the fact that the ladies will not climb up 
a flight of stairs for you if someone else can enter- 
tain them on the ground floor. 

Another lesson we learned was that even the first 
floor has its ‘‘drawbacks” for the women folk, if the 
department they are in search of is located in the 
rear of the store. At first we bunched our house- 
furnishings seemingly as far from the front door as 
possible; but we soon discovered our mistake and 
gradually spread it out so that now, the moment our 
lady shopper steps into the store, she is “at home.” 

The housefurnishing line is essentially the 
“ladies’ own,” and should be at the nearest point of 
vantage, just a step from the sidewalk. It is no 
encouragement for them to buy if they have to 
stumble over a miscellaneous assortment of picks 
and shovels, odds and ends of wire netting and stray 
cases of heavy hardware to locate what they are 
looking for. Make it easy for them and let the men 
folks do the dodging and hunting, they’re used to 


One of these big windows features housefurnishings steadily 
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Howard’s displays housefurnishing goods right up front in the store on stands that make shopping a 


pleasure 


it and don’t mind a little additional exercise. Then, 
again, the housefurnishing department should be 
made as homelike as possible. 

An easy chair here and there, a small table or 
two, a few potted plants and a convenient mirror 
go far toward extending a cordial invitation to 
“stop, look and listen” and—buy. We have tried 
this and we know that it pays. 


$10,000 Housefurnishings Stock 


At present our stock will inventory about $10,000 
and the annual turnover average $30,000, on 
which a profit is made of from 40 per cent upward, 
depending upon the “size” and character of the 
goods, the popularity ad ready selling quality. 
Large articles, such as kitchen cabinets, refrigera- 
tors, fireless cookers, etc., are much less profitable 
than the Jittle household necessities that are in con- 
stant demand. 

I asked Miss Hartmann if she didn’t think the 
manufacturers of “nationally advertised” goods 
should allow the dealers a little extra margin of 
profit on their wares, and she said: ‘“Trade-marks 
are trade pullers.” Tie up with as many of the 
known articles as you can, their advertising adver- 
tises you and your store and with slight drain on 
your private purse. It is the “little” things that 
count up into large profits, beyond a doubt, and 
makes a big business possible. Trade-marked goods 
give class and distinction to a store that can be ob- 
tained in no other way, and they surely kill “cheap” 
competition. Goods of known quality and of known 
price are a guarantee of standing and reputation 
for the dealer handling, them. “The name tells the 
story.” 

Realizing, for a long while, the great value of this 
form of advertising, we have devoted most of our 
newspaper space to boosting the name “Howard’s,” 
keeping it constantly before the public, rather than 
to specialize in mentioning either article or price, 
except in a general way. This form of publicity in- 
cludes the housefurnishing department and very 
seldom do we make any special advertising drive, 
listing prices, to boom sales. We keep hammering 
away at the “name.” Here lies the secret of our 
success, we have proven its worth by backing it up 


with a 100 per cent store service to the customer. 
A pleased customer being the best trade-pulling 
argument we know of. In other locations it may 
be better policy to mention prices in newspaper ad- 
vertising; but situated as we are it seems unneces- 
sary. 
Housefurnishing Goods Displayed 

E have two very large show windows and de- 

vote one of them almost entirely to house- 
furnishing goods, changing the display at least once 
a week, and we are able to trace many profitable 
sales directly to this. Three things form our ad- 
vertising “group,” newspaper space, window display 
and personal store service, and of the three I would 
place the store service first. It is the personal 
touch, the contact point where the real fate of a 
business hangs. Prolific advertising and elaborate 
window displays count as nothing unless the service 
is of a kind to make friends and hold them. 

Next in importance to making sales, and in fact 
the most vital to be considered in any line of busi- 
ness, is getting the goods in the hands ef the cus- 
tomer. Many firms overlook the absolute necessity 
of maintaining a delivery system able to cope with 
other than ordinary demands, and when an unex- 
pected rush develops the result is a complete tie-up. 
No excuse ever avails when the wires are kept hot 
by impatient clients demanding to know why pur- 
chases have not been delivered. Price may be right, 
quality the best, and sales service perfect, but if 
the delivery system is inadequate it’s “good-night!” 
to the whole show. In the easy running days of 
grandfather’s time it may have been the fashion to 
“wait for the wagon;” but the speed-educated folks 
of to-day will not be appeased by lame excuses for 
non-delivery. No business can expand beyond the 
limits of its delivery system. It is the one royal 
road to trade extension and should be appreciated 
as such. It is needless to say that we endeavor to 
get the goods out as soon as sold and keep an extra 
rig on hand at all times to meet emergencies. The 
surest way to “get rich quick” is to get the goods 
out quicker. And this applies to housefurnishing 
goods more surely than to any other department 
of the hardware store. 





A Boost From the City of Boosters 
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a Seattle Sunday paper, showing how “The Man Behind the 
broke into print 


Visits Seattle and Joins the Booster’s 


Club—He Also Connects with a Few of the Good Ideas That Have 
Put Seattle Hardware Merchants on the Business Map 


By LLEW S. SOULE 


HE MAN BEHIND THE COUNTER has been to Se- 
[atti and come out a booster, so if this letter 

reads like a real estate advertisement you have 
my alibi. Frankly, I like Seattle. I like its hustle 
and bustle and its air of general prosperity. I 
like its whole-hearted citizens and its genuine hos- 
pitality. Last but not least, I like its breezy, hon- 
est boosters. 

There is something about the man who throws 
out his chest and says: “This is the only real 
city on the Western Coast,” that appeals to my 
sporting blood. They mean it, and their faith is, 
backed by a boosting spirit that makes pipe dreams 
come true. Over in one of the neighboring cities 
I was telling a merchant of the fine treatment I 
had been receiving in Seattle. He pulled one of 
those double-faced smiles and said: ‘Yes, they 
are strong for strangers. They think so much of 
them that they even stick their names on their cen- 
sus rolls.” Perhaps they do. If so, they are only 
conferring an additional honor on the stranger 
within their gates. They can put my “John Henry” 
on the rolls any time without consulting me. As I 
said before, I like Seattle. 

I dropped into the city along with one of those 
famous drizzling rains you have heard about. They 
call them “Oregon Mists” out here—probably be- 
cause they have missed Oregon and hit Washing- 
ton. They are wet, but you don’t mind it any— 
that is, after you acquire the booster spirit. It 
was “Old Stuff” to me, because I had been on the 
Coast before, so I rolled up my coat collar and 
sailed out into the moisture. 

Somehow I felt optimistic. I was dead sure that 
Old Mother Nature wouldn’t hold back the sunshine 
from a people who simply won’t carry umbrellas, 
and I was right. In less than an hour Old Sol was 
smiling again, the walks were dry and the mist 
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was forgotten. For years some people have slan- 
dered Seattle’s weather. Sure—it rains. If it 
didn’t we wouldn’t see those fresh green lawns and 
that luxuriant vegetation. Also every rain starts 
a crop of two-legged boosters who bloom quicker 
and stay in bloom longer than any species I have 
ever bumped into. 

Seattle is a city of Boosters. Everybody boosts. 
From the cradle to the grave, the citizens of Seat- 
tle make boosting a part of their daily life. It’s 
in the air. Everybody pushes and nobody hangs 
on behind. Jealous neighbors say it is due to the 
nature of the country. Seattle is hilly. In fact it 
consists of a bunch of thickly populated hills, joined 
together by sidewalks and pavements. The man 
who bucks those grades naturally leans forward, in 
just the proper position for boosting. 

Be that as it may, Seattle is full of boosters and 
its growth and development show what can be done 
when every man’s shoulder is at the wheel of prog- 
ress. 

The Right Kind of Hardware Convention 


HE day after I hit the town, the hardware fra- 

ternity of the Coast pulled off what is known as 
the semi-annual convention of the Pacific North- 
west Hardware Association. You see they have so 
much business enthusiasm in the Sound country 
that they simply can’t run more than six months 
at a stretch without getting together and telling 
each other about it. Frankly, I never enjoyed a 
convention so much in my life. There was no long- 
winded oratory to turn the sessions into slumber 
parties. Those Coast dealers don’t have to import 
anyone to do their talking for them. They simply 
take up their problems as they come, and do their 
own threshing. It was a round table proposition, 
where no one had a corner on the good things that 
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were passed around. Every man who attended that 
meeting went home a better man and a more com- 
petent merchant. 

They did pull off rather a mean trick on “The 
Man Behind the Counter,” however. First, they in- 
vited me to a dandy little noon luncheon, and I ac- 
cepted with my usual alacrity. Then when they 
jad properly attended to my appetite, they pushed 
me out onto the cold floor and introduced me as a 
sort of Boy Orator of the Windy City. As a result, 
I had to stand and talk while the rest of those fel- 
lows lolled back in their chairs and smoked. Believe 
me, I got even with them. I pulled a half hour talk 
on salesmanship and compelled them to sit and listen 
to it. Also I copped two of their best cigars, and 
took my smoke later while they did the verbal 
wrestling. If the fates are kind I hope to get back 
to another one of those old-fashioned conventions, 
where there is plenty of meat and a shortage of 
frills. They look good to me. 


A Hardware Department Store 


paar has many things of interest to hard- 
ware editors, but perhaps the most novel one 
is a hardware store which is run along regular de- 
partment store lines. The various lines of mer- 
chandise are carried in departments, and behind 
each counter or display table is an alert salesman 
or saleswoman. They have over 100 employees and 
fully 50 per cent are women. The store has the 
arcade system of show windows, which on a 50-ft. 
front gives 150 feet of display space. Every foot 
of that space talks hardware in a language that 
cash customers understand and like. 

The advertisements of the firm are all along de- 
partment store lines and they draw regular de- 
partment store crowds. Can you imagine a bunch 
of men virtually fighting over rolls of garden hose, 
just as a bunch of women shoppers do over silk 
hose or 99-cent waists? I couldn’t until I visited 
the store of Spelger & Hurlbut in Seattle, but I can 
now—dead easy. Remember, it was in the early 
Spring while the rains were still on tap. Apparently 
garden hose was as useless at that time as a ham. 
sandwich would be at a banquet, yet in one day 
that firm sold over 7,500 feet of common garden 
hose, through a special sale that netted a special 
profit. 

The department store idea took root way back 
in 1900, and was first used in connection with the 
sale of house wares. It was a winner from the 
very start, and spread gradually until it covers 
everything that passes over the hardware counter. 
When the famous strike was on at the time Ole 
Hanson put the crimp in Seattle’s I. W. W. fa- 
natics, there were rumors of a shut-down in the 
municipal lighting plant. Spelger & Hurlbut laid 
in a stock of kerosene lamps and pulled off a real 
lamp sale. ‘ 

They had to virtually herd the customers in long 
lines and the lucky purchasers carried their own 
lamps to the wrapping counters. In that one day the 
firm sold over 900 oil lamps. Then Hanson stepped 
in and spoiled the fun by simply refusing to allow 
the playful bomb-throwers to close the light plant. 
Nevertheless the lamps were sold, and Seattle’s 
hardware department store was several hundred 
dollars to the good. Some day you are going to 
hear more about this big store. There is a story 
back of it that is worth telling. 


Where Auto Accessories Pay Dividends 


NOTHER high grade Seattle hardware store is 
that of the Ernst Hardware Company. Ernst 
ls a live wire if there ever was one. His store 
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fairly radiates good merchandising ideas and meth- 
ods. Also, Mr. Ernst is always willing to give the 
other fellow the benefit of his experiments. He 
likens a selfish man to a sponge—taking everything 
and giving up nothing unless squeezed. Take it 
from me, Ernst is no sponge. He has an acces- 
sories department in his store, the history of which 
is about as follows: Ernst started in the auto 
accessories business about five years ago on a hunch 
passed out by HARDWARE AGE. He went over his 
stock carefully and discovered that he already car- 
ried about 40 per cent of the things used about an 
automobile. He gathered these items all into one 
department, filled in the other 60 per cent, and went 
after the business. Immediately the sales in the 
old lines more than doubled, while the new lines 
turned in an extra profit. In the first year he sold 
three times as many wrenches and pliers as in the 
preceding twelve months, although he had always 
carried a good stock of these items. Now his store 
is recognized as an accessories headquarters for the 
motorists of his district. He sold 2500 Auto-Theft 
signals in a single year, and that is only one item 
of a big line. 


Electric Equipment Stock Turns Quickly 


S aes Ernst Hardware Company also carries a big 

line of electrical equipment and finds trade in 
this line practically doubling each year. The stock 
I refer to is comprised of such items as light bulbs, 


. wire, sockets, drop cords, fuses, plugs, etc., and runs 


about $1000. Ernst turns this stock between six 
and seven times each year. He calls it his griefless 
line, because when it is once sold it stays sold. 
There are no come-backs or replacements. 

The light bulbs are tested before they leave the 
store and are no loop-holes for complaints. Mr. 
Ernst claims the line is one of the best he ever car- 
ried as a magnet for the home builder and as live 
bait for future business. There are a good manv 
things that I expect to tell you later about this 
man Ernst, and it would do wonders to many a 
hardware man just to have a half hour’s talk with 
this Seattle live wire. 


The Boosters Club Gets a Convert 


ATURALLY a man can’t stay in that Seattle 
atmosphere very long without taking on a few 
of those booster germs, and I was fucky enough to 


sehind the Counter’’ 
story on the road 


Here’s “The Man 


dictating «a 
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get some good breeders. In less than a week after 
I hit the town I had my face on the front page of 
the Sunday supplements and was going strong. It 
was this way: 

About the first fellow I met was a “Frenchman” 
by the name of Casey, who is a sort of human 
dynamo of advertising ability. In less than five 
minutes he had me in his web. It seems that Casey 
was a paid booster for the Anderson automobile, 
and I drifted into the pathway of the boost. As 
a result I. was carted over the hills and vales of 
Seattle’s busy streets, talking a “Man Behind the 
Counter” story into an Edison dictating machine 
which had been connected to the magneto of the 
car. Frankly, that story I dictated was a frost. It 
was so rank it never got into an envelope, but the 
scheme of Casey’s worked to perfection, and I did 
turn out a clear record of my best Sunday voice. 
Also, I had a free auto ride, and for once had 
my picture in the papers in some section other 


Hardware Age 


than the police news. That ought to be worth 
something to a man with ambition. 

Just now I am figuring on tapping the Boss for 
a car with a similar equipment so that I can spend 
all of my time calling on you fellows who weigh 
nails. I could cut out railroad fares and save lead 
pencils, and it would be great for a quick get-away, 

Getting back to my story: It was some job to 
get away from those big-hearted boosters of the 
Pacific Coast, but I finally made it about two days 
in arrears of my mail schedule, which includes 
salary checks. I left behind a bunch of good friends 
and a standing invitation to come back. Also ] 
paid my board bill and left it safe so that I can 
go back, then I boarded a train for Portland, Ore- 
gon. 

Next week you can look for a letter from the fa- 
mous Rose City. Until then, I’ll just sign myself, 
Yours for Boosts and Boosters, 

THE MAN BEHIND THE COUNTER. 


Some class to “The Man Behind the Coun- 


ter,’’ 


thanks to the Seattle Boosters 





“The Man Behind the Counter,” has gone fishing. For weeks he has 





been angling for selling suggestions, display devices and new merchandis- 
But 
to-day he is beating back the bushes and casting his fly in the whirling 


ing methods among the prosperous hardware men of the Far West. 


pools of mountain streams back of Eureka, California, scrapping with 
those giant speckled beauties that pull, sportsmen across the continent. 
He has written a story of Eureka, and of the hardware men who sell 
fishing tackle, sporting goods and general camping supplies like hot-cakes 
off a sizzling griddle. It is the best sporting goods selling story that has 
ever been prepared for HARDWARE AGE. Why? Because—well, you know 
the man, and now he’s been BUYING tackle, inspired by the call of the 
streams, that are teeming with trout. Don’t miss the story; illustrated, 


in the July 3 Retail Convention Number of HARDWARE AGE. 
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Fox Finds Profit in Home Paint Sales 


By C. L. SMITH 


GooDRESUITS 


Seventeen Cincinnati street car lines pass this Fox show window 


proved to be a very difficult matter with the 

W. H. Fox Co. of Cincinnati. In fact, it is 
now one of the company’s easiest lines to handle 
and one in which there is a good clean profit. 

“Aviator” Joseph H. Fox, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the company, as he is called, on 
account of his nine months’ service in the Aviation 
Corps, gives a very interesting account of how the 
company happened to make paints one of its leading 
lines. He said: “Several years ago my father, the 
late W. H. Fox, opened a hardware store at Peebles 
Corner, the same location we now occupy. Passing 
our door are seventeen different car lines, making 
the corner one of the largest transfer points in Cin- 
cinnati. When we first took on the paint line busi- 
ness was almost exclusively solicited from the’ con- 
tracting painters. But in some respects the busi- 
ness did not pay as well as it should, due princi- 
pally to the necessity of having so many charge 
accounts with slow pay customers. 

“Frequent calls for paints and varnishes from 
the regular household trade induced us to dress a 
window showing paints, varnishes and brushes. 
The amount of cash business that this display 
brought in was somewhat astonishing. But we 
soon found that in catering to this branch of the 
trade we would be compelled to carry paints in small 
packages. 


G proved paint to the household trade has not 


Sell Service with Every Can 

‘6 A NOTHER very important fact that we learned, 

and one that is of such importance that it 
should have been brought out first, is that the cus- 
tomer should be given instructions as to how to 
apply paints or varnishes. The average person be- 
lieves that paint can be daubed on indiscriminately 
and good results would be obtained. We invariably 
ask a customer for what purpose he wants the paint 
purchased and offer suggestions as to how it should 





be applied. For instance, if a floor is to be stained 
or painted, we call attention to the fact that to get 
good results a 4-in. brush should be used, and that 
the application of the paint should never be at the 
extreme edge. If painting is started at the edge, or 
end of the work, naturally when the brush is carry- 
ing all the paint possible, the first stroke will leave 
a “smudge” in a more difficult place to work out 
than if the first stroke was taken a few inches from 
the end. 

“For other kinds of work we recommend dif- 
ferent sized brushes and naturally this results in 
the sale of a brush where frequently the customer 
had thought to use his old brush. In many cases, 
strange as it may seem, a customer who has no 
brush at home overlooks the fact that one is needed, 
unless his attention is called to the fact that a can 
of paint without a brush is about as much use as a 
stick of shaving soap minus a razor. As to the 
stock of brushes to be carried one good make in 
different sizes is all that is necessary.” 


Manufacturers Help 


N dressing the store windows the Fox company 

does not hesitate to call on paint dealers and 
manufacturers, from whom they buy, for ideas. 
The company’s officials state that they get many 
excellent suggestions in this way that bring in much 
profitable business. 

Attention was called to one very attractive fea- 
ture of selling paints in small packages, and that is 
the customers generally take their purchases away 
with them and do not ask to have them delivered. 
However, the company has developed a delivery sys- 
tem that can supply customers promptly who tele- 
phone their orders at a minimum amount of ex- 
pense. This is accomplished by employing two 
light trucks that follow a regular route as closely 
as possible. 
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Jones Heads Chicago Office 


EORGE W. JONES has been appointed manager 

of the Chicago office of the Pittsburgh Steel Com- 
pany, which is located in the McCormick Building. Mr. 
Jones took charge of the of- 
fice June 2. For more than 
five years he was assistant 
manager at the company’s 
New York offices, except 
during a period last year, 
when he was transferred to 
Washington in charge of the 








after the Government’s war 
requirements. The signing 
of the armistice took him 
back to New York in his 
regular capacity. 

Born in Wales, of a Welsh 
father and English mother, 
Mr. Jones came to this coun- 
try at 13 years of age, and 
settled on a farm in north- 
ern Pennsylvania with his 
parents. His father is still 
on the farm. The actual 
farming experience 
“George” received proved 
very valuable to him in 
after life, though it did not 
appeal particularly to him 
then, so at the age of 21 he became a traveling salesman 
in the brush line. : 

The Pittsburgh Steel Company took him up in 1908, 
when he started selling wire fencing, barbed wire, etz., 
in the farming communities of New York state. After 
two years of this the company brought him into the 
general offices at Pittsburgh, where he assisted in the 
management of the fence sales department. 

During his connection with this company Mr. Jones 
has become widely known among the hardware and 
jobbing trade, as well as acquiring a large acquaintance 
with export and foreign buyers, and is eminently fitted 
for the duties he has just assumed. Socially he is 
popular among the members of the Whitehall Club, 
New York, and is a past president of the Columbian 
Club of East Orange, N. J. 

















George W. Jones 


Peters & Herron Increase Capital 


HE Peters & Herron Dash Co., Columbus, Ohio, has 
been succeeded by The Peters & Herron Co., and 


the capital of same increased to $400,000. The com- 
pany has taken over the manufacturing property 
formerly owned and occupied by The Ohio Carriage 
Mfg. Co., which comprises a tract, of land amounting 
to approximately three acres and buildings thereon ag- 
gregating a total of 100,000 sq. ft. floor space. The 
company will continue to manufacture its line of radi- 
ator and hood covers, tire covers, and a full and com- 
plete line of seat covers for automobiles, and will con- 
tinue to sell the product of their factory through the 
jobbing trade as heretofore. 

The following are the officers and directors of the 
new company: Charles M. Peters, president, H. C. 
Phelps, vice-president and treasurer, M. K. McGaughv, 
secretary and general manager. Directors: Charles M. 
Peters, George E. Kibler, M. K. McGaughy, L. N. Reif, 
H. C. Phelps. 


McCracken Elected Secretary 


T the regular quarterly meeting of the board of 
directors of the Retail Hardware Mutual Fire Ins. 
Co. of Minnesota, June 5, T. G. McCracken, for the past 
ten years first assistant secretary, was elected secre- 
tary, succeeding the late M. S. Mathews. The report of 
the treasurer at this time shows insurance in force of 


office there, to better look | 
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$46,829,184, and cash assets of $1,148,145.60, which is a 
gain of $161,105.69 for the first five months of the year 
and is the largest gain for any similar period in the 
history of the company. The other officers were re- 
elected as follows: C. F. Ladner, president; A. Marckel 
vice-president; H. Hauser, treasurer, and E. B. Savage. 
assistant secretary. ; 


Pexto to Celebrate Centenary 


O* Aug. 29 and 30 the Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., 
Southington, Conn., Cleveland and New York, will 
celebrate its hundredth anniversary and will especially 
honor returned soldiers. The company will unveil a 
memorial in stone and bronze, to serve as the base of a 
tall flag pole and flag. Bronze tablets on the four sides 
will bear the names of all the men and boys who went 
from Southington in all of the wars in which America 
fought. 

Gov. Marcus H. Holcomb of Connecticut, a member of 
the company, is on the executive committee for the cele- 
bration and Secretary of War Baker is to’ be a guest 
of honor. 

There will be an historical pageant, depicting the 
patriotic and industrial development of Southington and 
Connecticut, a community picnic, a military parade, 
industrial exhibition, and a Peck, Stow & Wilcox ban- 
quet. - In 1819 “Peck’s patent” was granted for a tin 
ae machine. Seth Peck headed the first organiza- 

ion. 


Swaged Steel Sets and Punches 


H. GRAHAM & CO., 113 Chambers Street, New 

¢ York, manufacturers’ direct representatives, are 
marketing the entire output of Torrington swaged steel 
nail sets, center and prick punches, made by the Tor- 
rington Company, Torrington, Conn. The chief feature 
of these similar tools is that they are taper swaged 
to the required diameter, instead of being turned up on 
an automatic screw machine, as is often done. This 
swaging process compresses and condenses the steel 
crystals or fibre, making the tool both tough and hard. 
It is said that in actual tests sets have been driven 
through ordinary sheet steel of 3/16-in. gauge without 
appreciably affecting the set or breaking the cup rim 
on the point, added to better grip the nail head. 


Caldwell Opens Seattle Office 


HE Caldwell Sales Company of San Francisco, who 

for many years have been representing leading 
manufacturers on the Pacific Coast, has recently, in 
order to better care for its Northwestern customers, 
opened an office in Seattle. This office will be under 
the sales management of Walter D. Osborn, who was 
with the company previous to his call to duty in France. 


Goan Out of Berry Bros. 


HE following changes have taken place in the per- 

sonnel of Berry Brothers: O. S. Goan, president 
and general manager, has resigned. W. R. Carnegie, 
who has been treasurer for the past twenty-five years, 
is now general manager. C. L. Forgey, manager of 
trade sales and advertising, is now general sales man- 
ager. 


New Montana Jobbing House 


Great Falls, Mont., June 3, 1919. 

Editor, HARDWARE AGE: 

ILL you kindly enter our subscription for your 

weekly. We have established ourselves as job- 
bers of hardware, having recently incorporated, and as 
We are anxious to get in touch with all manufacturers 
in our lines we will thank you to make note of our estab- 
lishment in your next issue. 

It might be interesting to note that to date we are 
the only jobbers in this line in the state without retail 
connections. We shall be pleased to be placed on your 
mailing list covering matters of interest. 

Yours truly, 
Northwestern Hardware & Steel Co. 





June 19, 1919 


Miss Hildegard Dhein 


Cupid Busy in Wisconsin 


JUNE bug busted loose in the office of the Wisconsin 

Retail Hardware Association the other day and be- 

fore Jacobs or Peterson could put a boot-jack on the 

brute he had bitten three of the employees in a most 
serious manner. 

The bug appeared first on June 2, and promptly 
attacked M. J. O”Brien. This popular Irishman had 
been in the army for over a year and came back to his 
job feeling gas proof, cootie proof and bomb proof, but 
he wasn’t bug proof. The June bug made a meal of him, 
and as a direct result he was married on June 3. After 
a brief wedding trip he will resume his duties as assist- 
ant secretary of the Wisconsin Hardware Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company. Pete Jacobs says this is a strong 
antidote, but he is sure O’Brien won’t be bitten again. 

Then on June 10 the June bug made his second ap- 
pearance. This time he hungered for blonds and Miss 
Kamrowski got in his way. That this popular young 
lady is the friend of every hardware dealer in Wiscon- 
sin, and that she is commonly known as “Blondy” didn’t 
stop the bug a bit. Peterson saw the attack and says 
he about chewed her up. Result: She was married on 
Junt 17. 

Then the June bug varied his attack. As we are 
about to go to press a wire from Stevens Point advises 
us that he has come again and has shifted his attack to 
brunettes. The wire states that. Miss Dhein has been 
bitten, and will be married on June 24. 

Naturally the question arises: Is the epidemic 
checked? Has the bug been killed, or will the employees 
of this Retail Hardware Association have to be caged 
in hug-proof, bug-proof enclosures and protected by 
Pyrene extinguishers, charged with June dust, or some 
other insect powder? 

Three in one month is going some, but with such a 
record Secretary Jacobs ought to be able to pick up 
some mighty good “replacements” among those capable, 
but unfortunate Wisconsin girls who have reached the 
age where birthdays are never mentioned. 

It is evident, however, that P. J. puts the same con- 
scientious effort into his matrimonial department as has 
marked the progress of the great hardware association 
he so efficiently serves. There is even a suspicion abroad 
that the June bug that stirred up all this excitement 
was hand-raised by Secretary Jacobs and that he sics 
him on. 


Manchester ‘‘Y’’ Industrial League 


HE statement of the baseball moguls that baseball, 

both professional and amateur, is again coming 
into its own, seems to be fully borne out, judging by 
the very large number of amateur leagues formed this 
year all over the country, especially among employees 
of manufacturing concerns. The amount of benefits to 
be derived, both physically and in other ways, by mem- 
bers of baseball teams, can hardly be estimated. It is 
one of the best forms of physical exercise there is, and 
when industrial teams are largely supported financially 
by employers of the members, this serves to further 
cement the bond of good feeling that should always 
exist between employer and employee, and which does 
much to bring out of employees the very best they have. 
In the Pittsburgh district many manufacturing concerns 
encourage and help financially the organization of base- 
ball teams among employees, and find that it is a 
mighty good investment. 
_One of the amateur leagues formed in the Pittsburgh 
district recently is that known as the Manchester “Y” 
Industrial League, and is the result of a meeting called 


. O’Brien 


Miss Mollie D. Kamrowski 


under the auspices of the Manchester Y. M. C. A. for 
the purpose of forming an Industrial Baseball League, 
to be made up of teams representing manufacturing 
firms on the North Side, Pittsburgh. Great success 
followed the organization of the new league, and it is 
composed of employees of the following named concerns: 

The Pittsburgh Knife & Forge Co., Duff Manufac- 
turing Co., Pittsburgh Transformer Co., Crucible Steel 
Co., LaBelle Works, Damascus Bronze Co., Pittsburgh 
Screw & Bolt Co., Heyl & Patterson, Inc., McKinney 
Manufacturing Co. 

The McKinney Mfg. Co. was the first firm to signify 
its willingness to join in the undertaking, and was 
largely instrumental in securing other firms to join. 
Every man of the McKinney team is an employee of 











The McKinney baseball team 


the company, some of them having been in its service 
for many years. Spirit and enthusiasm is running high, 
and as a fitting climax to what promises to be a very 
successful season, a big field meet is being arranged, 
to be staged early in the fall. It may be well to state 
here that baseball is not the only sport to be used 
under this plan. According to present arrangements 
there will be quoits, volley ball, swimming contests in 
the Manchester “Y,’” and other activities to give the 
men pleasure and recreation. 


New England Annual 


HE annual meeting of the New England Iron and 

Hardware Association will be held at Young’s 
Hotel, Boston, Wednesday, June 18. A reception will 
be held at 5.30 p.m. Dinner will be served at 6 o’clock. 
At this meeting the officers and directors of the asso- 
ciation will be elected for the ensuing year, and the 
officers and chairmen of the various committees will 
also present their annual reports. 


Cushman Opens Eastern Office 


HE Cushman Auto Too] Co., of Champaign, 
has opened a New York office which will 
direct representation of the factory in the territory 
east of Pittsburgh and north of Washington, D. C. 
This office will be operated under the name of Cush- 
man & Draudt, and is located at 29 Broadway, Room 


Ill., 


have 
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810. O. E. Draudt is in charge of this office, which has 
been opened for the purpose of establishing a closer 
relation between the eastern jobbing and export trade 
which has developed into an important branch of the 
business. 


Brief Notes of the Trade - 


The officers and employees of the J. B. Hunter Com- 
pany, of Boston, enjoyed a banquet and general good 
time recently at Young’s Hotel. 

Charles A. Greene, Chicago representative for The 
Borden Company, manufacturers of Beaver pipe tools, 
has opened up a downtown office at Room 501, 549 West 
Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 

Edward D. Jones, formerly supervising salesman of 
the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. has become man- 
ager trade sales of that organization. Mr. Jones’ ex- 
perience in the hardware field began at the age of 14 
when he went with the Bostwick Braun Co. hardware 
jobbers of Toledo, Ohio. At 19 he went on the road as 
Salesman for the Bostwick Braun Co., remaining with 
them for 12 years. Later he traveled from the Toledo 
branch of the Simmons Hardware Co., went with the 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. in 1909 as traveling 
salesman and became Supervising Salesman of that 
concern in 1916. 

E. G. Buckwell, secretary and manager of sales of 
The Cleveland Twist Drill Company, sailed recently 
for a three or four month tour of Europe for the inves- 
tigation of trade conditions throughout England and 
the continent. 

The Simplicity Sales Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 by 
Robert B. Henderson, 67 Yonge Street, Arthur M. Boyd, 
112 St. Clair Avenue; Allan A. Bain and others, to 
manufacture automobiles, accessories, tools, etc. 

The Kinnear Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, manufacturer 
of metal doors and other specialties, has been re-incorpo- 
rated with $1,300,000 capital stock. Nothing has been 
given out as to the company’s present plans. 

The Wade Washing Machine Co., Nashville, Tenn., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $10,000 by John 
M. Wade and associates, to manufacture washing 
machines. 

The Heller Brothers Co., 879 Mount Prospect Avenue, 
Newark, N. J., manufacturer of files, rasps, etc., has 
awarded contract to S. D. Harrison, Cleveland Street, 
Caldwell, N. J., for a one-story addition. 

The business of C. O. Johnson & Sons, Worcester, 
Mass., manufacturers of fine steel wires, will hereafter 
be conducted as the Worcester Wire Co. For the pres- 
ent the partnership will consist of Victor E. Runo, 
Charles O. Johnson, Nils Bjork, Charles D. Johnson 
and Bernard A. Johnson. Charles O. Johnson was 
formerly a department superintendent for the Spencer 
Wire Co. The company is now building a factory at 
Ludlow and Graham Streets, which will be equipped 
with new machinery for the manufacture of fine grades 
of wire. 

The Polson Rubber Co., Cleveland, manufacturers of 
tire accessories, are preparing to build a large modern 
factory, to take care of increasing business. 

J. H. Wilson has been appointed works manager for 
the Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio. He was formerly 
associated with the La Belle Iron Works, the Gary plant 
of the U. S. Steel Corporation and the American Roll- 
ing Mill Co. 

B. G. Landau, who has been connected with the Rock 
Island Stove Co., Rock Island, IIl., since 1909 as sales 
manager and manager of the heating department, has 
resigned to take effect July 1, after which he will be 
located at Charlestown, W. Va., where he expects to 
engage in the manufacture of glass fruit jars and 
packers’ ware. 

At a recent meeting of the board of directors of the 
Atlantic Coast Hardware Company, Boston, J. B. 
Hunter resigned from the presidency of that company. 
He had been president of the company since its in- 
corporation, about nine years ago, and was supported 
in his efforts to make the business a success by every 
director on the board. In resigning he requested the 
directors to give the new president, Archie Osborne, 
of Holyoke, the same cordial support which they had 
given him. 

The Piqua Bracket Co. and Champion Paper Cutter 
Co. have been succeeded by the Champion Cutter & 
Fixture Co., both branches of the business now appear- 
ing under the new firm name. 
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The factory of the Carbo Steel Products Co. has been 
moved from Chicago Heights to 2600 West 111th Street 
Chicago, Ill., at which point the main office of the 
company is established. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Chicago Mica 
Co. the following officers were elected: President, A. W, 
Pickford; vice-president, L. L. Fleig; secretary-treas- 
urer, John F. Griffin. The above officers have taken 
over a majority interest in the company. 


The Capital Hardware Co., of Boston, a $40,000 
corporation, has been granted a Massachusetts charter. 
the incorporators are Austin H. Decatur of Newton 
William A. Hopkins of Boston and Arthur R. Griffin 
of Concord, N. H. 

The Rochester Handle Co. plant at Rochester, N. H.,, 
owned jointly by J. J. Hockett & Co. of Wichita, Kan. 
O. A. Husband of Philadelphia and D. S. Yager of 
Rochester, N. H., last week was destroyed by fire, the 
loss being estimated at about $85,000. The company 
made broom handles. 

The Leary Automatic Muffler Co. of Boston, with a 
capital of $90,000, has been granted a Masschusetts 
charter. Incorporators: D. Francis Leary, Chelsea; 
Francis M. Doyle and Arthur F. Callahan, Boston, and 
George F, McKelleget, Cambridge. 


About 4,000 employees of the American Brass Co. 
and about 500 of the Ansonia Mfg. Co. walked out one 
orig last week in accordance with a prearranged 
plan. 

Paul W. Koch & Co., Chicago, have opened Pacific 
Coast offices at the following addresses: Los Angeles, 
114 San Fernando Building; San Francisco, 324 Rialto 
Building; Portland, Ore., 342 Sherlock Building. These 
offices will take care of business on the company’s 
“Jiffy” labor-saving tools. 


Charles Kruse Dies 


HARLES KRUSE, president of the Kruse Hardware 

Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, died after a brief illness at 
his home in that city, June 4. Mr. Kruse was 65 
years old, was a native of 
Cincinnati, and had been 
in the hardware business 
nearly 46 years. His 
father, the late Louis 
Kruse, established the 
wholesale hardware ,house 
of Kruse, Bahlmann & Co. 
in 1858, and in 1872 his 
son, Charles Kruse, be- 
came associated with the 
business. In 1901 Charles 
Kruse withdrew from the 
firm and became associated 
with the Bode Hardware 
Co., another one of Cin- 
cinnati’s pioneer hardware 
houses. Shortly afterward 
the firm’s name was 
changed to the Kruse 
Hardware Co., which name 
it still bears, and at which 
time Mr. Kruse’s brother, 
William A. Kruse, became 
associated with the firm as 
vice-president. Otto Bur- 
; : ger also joined the organi- 
zation at the same time as secretary, which positions 
both now occupy. Mr. Kruse was prominent in public 
affairs, being a member of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce, the Business Men’s Club and a director of 
the Little Miami Railroad Co. He was also a prominent 
Mason. He is survived by his widow, one daughter and 
two sons. Robert Kruse, one of his sons, is connected 
with the sales department of the Kruse Hardware Co. 


CHARLES M. RUSSELL, a prominent manufacturer of 
Massillon, Ohio, died suddenly May 28 of apoplexy, 
aged 67 years. He was son of Joseph K. Russell, one of 
seven brothers who founded Russell & Co., manufac- 
turers of agricultural implements. He served as secre- 
tary of Russell & Co. from its formation in 1878 until 
1901, when the company was reorganized and incorpo- 
rated. At the time of the reorganization he became vice- 
president and he served as president from 1912 to 1916 
when he severed his connection. In 1910 he took over 
the direction of the affairs of the Massillon Iron & Steel 
Co., and continued active with that company until his 
death. He was also president of the Standard Horse 
Shoe & Nail Co., New Brighton, Pa. He was very ac- 
tively identified with philanthropic work in Massillon. 
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Daylight Saving Law in Gravest Peril 


Repeal ‘‘ Rider’’ Added to Agricultural Bill—Organized Labor Repudiates 
Calder Act—Farmers Have Sought to Enforce Longer Hours— 
Federal Trade Commission Assumes New Jurisdiction 
Denied by Supreme Court 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


WASHINGTON, June 17, 1919. 


ITH much beating of tom-toms and crying 
V) \) in the streets, the farmers, during the past 

week have pursued an aggressive campaign 
seeking the repeal of the daylight saving law. That 
they have made substantial progress cannot be de- 
nied, but their aggressiveness has had the effect of 
rousing the friends of the Calder act and from this 
time forth it promises to be a battle royal. 

The farmers’ lobby, early in the week, divided its 
forces with the view of attacking the subject simul- 
taneously in both Houses. One contingent, under 
the leadership of the National Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, was assigned to secure action on the 
repeal bill which last week was authorized to be 
favorably reported to the House by the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce; while the 
other was detailed to sit up nights with the mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee on Agriculture for 
the purpose of forcing the repeal provision as a 
“rider” on to the annual agricultural appropriation 
bill. 

Repeal Rider on Agricultural Bill 


HE effort to add the repeal of the Calder act to 

the agricultural budget bill proved successful. 
The Senate Committee on Agriculture, like the 
corresponding committee of the House, is composed 
exclusively of farmers hailing from the big agri- 
cultural states, so the task of the farmers’ lobby 
was an easy one. 

This does not mean, however, that the repeal 
“rider” will be adopted by the Senate—on the con- 
trary, it is very likely to be thrown off the bill, as 
the Senate rules, like those of the House, provide 
that “new legislation can be added to an appropria- 
tion bill only by unanimous consent.” The real 
hope of the advocates of repeal therefore is in the 
passage by both Houses of the bill already favorably 
reported by the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

The friends of the Calder act received a serious 
setback during the week when the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in annual convention at Atlantic 
City, by a vote of 180 to 150, rejected a strongly 
worded resolution opposing the repeal of the day- 
light saving law. One of the mainstays of the 
campaign for the retention of the Calder act has 
been the solid support of organized labor, and, how- 
ever logical the explanation of the action of the 
Federation of Labor may be, the fact that this sup- 
port can no longer be counted upon has greatly 
weakened the movement to prevent repeal. 


Hoggish Farmers Overreach Themselves 


THE action of the labor convention appears to 

be due entirely to the hoggish policy pursued by 
the farmers in some sections in the effort to make 
money out of the daylight law. Not content with 
$2.26 wheat, $1.50 corn and $20 hogs, old Si Corn- 
tossel determined that under the daylight saving 
act he would get his hired men up one hour earlier 


than before but work them until the same old quit- 
ting time. 

While organized labor in factories, work shops, 
on the railroads and trolley lines and in the mines 
throughout the country have found the extra hour 
of evening daylight a blessing, the workers in cer- 
tain farming districts have suffered the loss of an 
hour of leisure, which means a lot to men who work 
from sunup to sundown. 

Organized labor has long had an eye on the 
farmer’s hired man, who thus far has never been 
brought into the unions. The situation brought 
about by the selfish farmers, however, presents an 
opportunity altogether too tempting to be ignored, 
and thus the whole country may be made to suffer 
because of the skinflint proclivities of a few men. 


Narrow Margin for Repeal in House 


O opportunity has yet been offered to bring up 

the House repeal bill reported by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. The 
margin by which this measure was adopted was so 
narrow that it has not inspired much confidence 
that the House will accept it, although I am free 
to say that, upon the general outlook, the chances 
now favor repeal. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
which was largely instrumental in bringing about 
the passage of the Calder Act, has plunged into the 
battle to save the law and is summoning aid from 
every secticn of the country ramified by its com- 
prehensive membership. The Chamber has sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce a telling argument against repeal, ac- 
companied by a strenuous protest against the ac- 
tion of the Committee in voting on the repeal propo- 
sition after a brief hearing of wHich only the short- 
est possible notice was given. 

The burden of presenting facts and arguments, 
the Chamber contends, rests upon the advocates of 
repeal of the existing law. The Calder act was 
passed by Congress after public hearings extend- 
ing over a long period, during which every oppor- 
tunity was given for interested parties to present 
their views. 


U. S. Chamber Declares Tactics Unfair 


AD haperreag these circumstances, the Chamber in- 

sists it is not incumbent upon the friends of 
the Calder law to bring forward arguments in ad- 
vocacy of daylight saving until substantial reasons 
have been placed before Congress in support of the 
demand for repeal. Nevertheless, the Chamber 
has submitted to the Committee sound reasons why 
the statute should not be repealed, which may be 
summarized as follows: 


“In February of this year, without hearings and with- 
out public notice, an attempt was made to repeal the 
law of 1918 through the device of a ‘rider’ placed upon 
an appropriation bill. Last week this device was at- 
tempted a second time. Resort to such a method of 
dealing with legislation would in itself, we submit, 
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raise a question as to the adequacy of the motives of 
the persons who seek repeal. 

“This year there have been in session something like 
forty-two state legislatures. A concerted attempt was 
made in some quarters to have state legislatures pass 
joint resolutions memorializing Congress for repeal of 
the Act of March 19, 1918. Respecting the success of 
this movement, we have endeavored to collect infor- 
mation. 

“We have now received reports regarding the action 
in thirty-two states. Among the thirty-two legislatures 
in question, only four adopted memorials of the kind 
in question. Understanding that the Iowa legislature 
also adopted such a memorial, we have knowledge of 
but five states—i.e., Arizona, Illinois, Iowa, South 
Dakota and Wisconsin—in which action was taken. 

Majority of Legislatures Oppose Repeal 


6s]N view of the emphasis which was apparently 

placed in some quarters upon the action of these 
state legislatures, we desire to call attention to the cir- 
cumstances that in Delaware a joint resolution of the 
kind in question was actually voted down, that in Rhode 
Island the legislature passed a joint resolution asking 
Congress to continue the present law for daylight sav- 
ing, and that the legislatures of Michigan and Penn- 
sylvania at their earliést sessions adopted resolutions 
advocating the enactment of legislation for daylight 
saving by Congress. 

“If there is any inclination to assume that the action 
of the five legislatures which have adopted memorials 
adverse to daylight saving represents public opinion 
generally, we wish to point out that the four states 
in which legislatures have taken action favorable to 
daylight saving have almost exactly the same aggre- 
gate population—i.e., 4,581,000, as compared to 4,322,- 
000 in 1910, the year for which the last figures to be 
had—and almost as large an aggregate agricultural 
population—i.e., 1,016,000, as against 1,259,000. In 
this connection your committee will doubtless wish to 
notice that the persons engaged in agriculture consti- 
tute, according to the latest available statistics, only 
one-third of the persons gainfully employed in the 
United States. 

Calder Act Cut Coal Bills 


we dares other bodies which have adopted daylight sav- 
ing, such as state councils of defense and com- 
mercial organizations, we beg to refer to the elaborate 
brief which was submitted to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce in the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress, when the Honorable Thetus W. Sims was chair- 
man. We should like very much to have this brief, 
which is undoubtedly in the files of your committee, 
incorporated in the record of the hearings of your 
committee. , 

“The effect of daylight saving in economics was set 
out in the brief mentioned above. At the same time, we 
wish to call attention to the announcement made by 
the United States Fuel Administration that in 1918 
daylight saving effected economics in coal used to the 
extent of 1,250,000 tons. At the end of the period for 
daylight saving in 1918 electric lighting companies 
found a very appreciable increase in the amount of 
current used. Thus, a comparison of peak loads on 
the system of the Edison Illuminating Company of 
Boston before and after the end of the period showed 
an increase of 15,000 kw. in the demand upon the 
generating plant after daylight saving had ceased.” 

There can be no doubt that the sentiment in 
favor of repeal of the Calder act has been syste- 
matically worked up, not by the farmers them- 
selves, but by over-zealous officials of their state 
and national organizations. Every day evidence 
reaches Washington that the farmers themselves 
are either indifferent on the subject, or favor day- 
light saving and do not sympathize with the effort 
now being made to return to the old system. 


Trade Commission Crowds the Mourners 


HE Federal Trade Commission is working 
overtime these days and during the past week 
has ground out a batch of rulings of vital interest 
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to the entire business community, and of special] 
importance to manufacturers of and dealers jn 
identified merchandise. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive and important 
of these decrees is one handed down in the cage 
of one of the big drug manufacturing concerns of 
the country, requiring it to relinquish all attempts 
to influence wholesalers handling its products to 
maintain standard resale prices. The general 
subject is not a new one but the injunction of the 
Commission is more definite and specific than any 
heretofore issued. 

It requires the respondent and all its employees 
and agents to cease and desist from “directly or 
indirectly recommending, requiring or by any 
means whatsoever bringing about the resale by 
its wholesale distributors” of its products “ac- 
cording to any system of prices fixed or estab- 
lished” by the respondent. 


Some Pretty Stiff ‘“Don’ts” 


i order that there may be no doubt concern- 
ing the methods of maintaining prices against 
which the injunction is especially directed, the 
Commission enumerates them as follows: 


“(1) Entering into contracts, agreements or 
understandings with such distributers to the ef- 
fect that such distributers in reselling such prod- 
ucts will adhere to any system of resale prices 
fixed or established by the respondent; 

“(2) Securing from such distributers contracts, 
agreements or understandings that they will ad- 
here to any such system or resale prices; 

“(3) Refusing to sell to any such distributers 
because of their failure to adhere to any such 
system of resale prices; 

“(4) Discriminating in prices against such dis- 
tributers because of their failure to adhere to 
any such system of resale prices; 

“(5) Discriminating in prices in favor of such 
distributers because of their adherence to any 
such system of resale prices; 

“(6) Carrying out or causing others to carry 
out a price maintenance policy by any other 
means. 

“Provided that ‘nothing herein contained shall 
prohibit respondent from issuing price lists or 
printed prices in its advertising matter, or upon 
its containers, of its said products, so long as 
respondent shall refrain from directly or indi- 
rectly recommending, requiring, or by any means 
whatsoever, bringing about the resale of such 
products at such resale prices.” 


Injunction Marks New Departure 


r is the opinion of lawyers who have followed 
closely the development of the Commission’s 
policy and who are familiar with court decisions 


under the anti-trust laws that this  injunc- 
tion goes further than any heretofore issued by 
the Commission, in that it forbids a manufacturer 
from “directly or indirectly recommending” the 
resale of his products “according tv any system 
of prices” fixed by the producer. It has been 
established beyond any doubt that the laws pro- 
hibit contracts requiring wholesalers or retailers to 
maintain fixed prices. 

But it is a far cry from these rulings to the 
position taken by the Commission in this case, in 
which the manufacturer is forbidden even to “‘in- 
directly recommend” the maintenance of standard 
prices. 

If the individual business man is thus pro- 
hibited from advocating, directly or indirectly, 
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the policy of maintaining advertised prices, it will 
hardly be a long step for the Commission to for- 
bid manufacturers as a class from putting forth 
arguments against general price-cutting. It 
would certainly be edifying and helpful to the 
entire business community if this issue as now 
raised by the Commission could be thoroughly 
tested in the courts. 

It is an interesting and important fact that 
during the past week the United States Supreme 
Court has handed down a syllabus of a decision in 
the so-called Colgate case, adverse to the general 
contentions of the Federal Trade Commission re- 
garding price-maintenance. The text of the de- 
cision, which will be available in the course of a 
few days, ought to shed a flood of light on this 
question. 

If the brief announcement of the court is any 
indication of the tenor of the full opinion, it will 
deliver a body blow to the Commission. I hope 
to present an adequate synopsis of this important 
opinion in next week’s issue of Hardware Age. 


Commission Forbids Exclusive Agreements 


N another case of considerable importance the 

commission has also begun the ploughing of a 
new field. It has cited certain manufacturers of 
patent clay pigeon traps upon the allegation that 
this concern imposes exclusive agreements to pro- 
hibit the use in its traps of clay pigeons other than 
those manufactured by it. These traps, the com- 
plaint sets forth, are leased at specified rental prices 
on the agreement that clay pigeons manufactured 
by competing producers shall not be thrown from 
them. 

Readers of HARDWARE AGE who have followed 
closely the development of court rulings concerning 
this class of cases will recall the fact that the 
United States Supreme Court upheld the manufac- 
turers of a letter duplicating apparatus who stipu- 
lated as a condition of lease that ink manufactured 
by them should be used exclusively in the operation 
of their device. The theory upon which the court 
based its holding was that the manufacturers had 
a vital interest in the satisfactory working of their 
appliances and therefore had the right to specify 
the kind of materials and supplies which should 
be used with them. 

The clay pigeon trap case would seem to be on all 
fours with that involving the duplicating apparatus. 
It goes without saying that if the lessee of one of 
these traps should attempt to use in it a clay pigeon 
that was too heavy er too light. the results would 
be unsatisfactory, and the reputation of the trap 
would suffer. 

This certainly looks like another case that might 
well be reviewed by the courts. 


Tying Contracts Also Prohibited 


NOTHER illustration of the commission’s atti- 

tude toward what are known as “exclusive tying 
contracts” is found in a complaint filed against 
a concern said to have a virtual monopoly in inter- 
state sale of acetylene gas, largely used in small 
tanks in automobiles. This company, the complaint 
sets forth, makes contracts with purchasers stipu- 
lating that the purchaser shall make a deposit on 
the steel cylinders in which the gas is delivered, 
providing that when the cylinders are exhausted 
they shall be returned to the company, which agrees 
to furnish other filled cylinders for the additional 
price of the gas contained, but not providing for 
any refund to the purchaser of his original deposit 
on the cylinders except where the company “unrea- 
sonably refuses” to issue any further cylinders to 
the purchaser. These provisions, the commission’s 
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complaint asserts, result in loss to purchasers of 
the cash deposits on cylinders in the event the pur- 
chasers do not require further acetylene gas, or 
should purchase such gas from other competing 
manufacturers. 

The complaint also alleges a subterfuge to enable 
this company to obtain a monopoly in a statement 
in its contract of sale that it is not practicable or 
safe for any other than this company to refill the 
cylinders in which it delivers gas. This statement, 
the commission declares, is false; for, as a matter 
of fact, this company’s cylinders can be and have 
been refilled by other manufacturers. 

This company has been cited to appear before 
the commission and show cause why an injunction 
should not be issued against it requiring it to de- 
sist from the practices complained of. 


Commission Is Broadening Its Jurisdiction 


A* indicating the broad scope of the commission’s 
jurisdiction to enjoin “unfair competition,” an- 
other interesting case may be cited. A Chicago 
scrap-iron dealer has been brought to bar upon 
the allegation of accepting and converting to his 
own use certain carload lots of iron and steel scrap 
consigned to other parties of similar name, but 
delivered to him by mistake of carrier. The defend- 
ant is also charged with receiving and making use 
of mail intended for the other concern. 

Of course, no one doubts the illegitimate charac- 
ter of the acts complained of, but good lawyers are 
of the opinion that the proceedings should be insti- 
tuted by the injured parties either under existing 
State or federal statutes, or possibly under the 
common law. The idea that they constitute “unfair 
competition” within the meaning of the act creating 
the Federal Trade Commission would seem to in- 
volve conferring upon the commisssion all the juris- 
diction now exercised by the combined State and 
federal courts. 

Acts in Foreign Trade Also Enjoined 

OT content with establishing the precedents 

above referred to, which would seem to be quite 
sufficient for a single warm day in June, the com- 
mission has branched out into the field of foreign 
trade. Its first formal complaint against an Ameri- 
can manufacturer for unfair methods of competi- 
tion in export trade has been issued against a con- 
cern exporting condensed milk to Mexico. 

This complaint alleges that the company, “with 
the view of acquiring for its product any undue 
preference which may be accorded by the purchas- 
ing public in Mexico to condensed milk manufac- 
tured in Europe, has during the past year adopted 
and used on its cans labels which misled Mexican 
purchasers into believing that the milk is manufac- 
tured in Europe, and which wholly concealed the 
fact that the milk is manufactured in and shipped 
from the United States.” ‘ 

Going a Bit Too Far 

& is a very serious question as to whether the 

jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Commission is 
sufficiently broad to cover the acts alleged in its 
complaint. The offense, if any, is clearly against 
the people of Mexico, who undoubtedly have the 
right to protect themselves through the exercise of 
their own police powers, and who could prohibit 
the importation of goods so put up as to deceive 
the consumer as to country of origin. 

American consumers are protected by specific 
statutes against such deception, and would not think 
of relying upon paternalistic laws passed by other 
countries. Of course, no one defends this alleged 
deceptive practice, but the legal propriety of the 
commission’s action is certainly questionable. 





Letters of a Sales Manager to His Men 
XXIV—<That Which Runs Over Is for You” 


How Praise Wins Dividends for a Salesman 


This is the twenty-fourth of a series of sales letters, which, though intended primarily for traveling men, will be 
of interest to every member of the trade. They were written by the sales manager of a great hardware jobbing 
house to a corps of salesmen who in the last eight years have doubled the business of the firm. The letters are 
really short editorials which prefaced actual merchandise instructions. The author has consented to their pub- 
lication at the solicitation of HARDWARE AGE, in which they will appear in succeeding issues through the year. 


HERE is a French saying that “If you fill a man’s cup to overflowing with love 
for himself, what runs over is yours.” The French people know how to frame a 
proverb, to give it the best possible setting. 


If an American were to frame the above thought he would say, “Throw the 
‘bull’ to a fellow, about himself, until he chokes on it, and then he will bestow fel- 
lowship upon you.” 


But don’t you kind of like the French way of putting it? Ido. And, therefore, 
I have in mind today the plan of asking each salesman to give thought to one thing, 
other than hardware, when you are in a merchant’s place of business. 


That one other thing is “the man, himself.” 


Isn’t there something or things about each one of your customers that you can 
call a virtue? Isn’t there some principle of business to which he holds always true 
that you can praise? 


Doesn’t his arrangement of stock, his manner of waiting on his customers, his 
attitude toward children, give you a vehicle with which you can fill his cup full of 
love for himself? If so, do not withhold that praise. 


If each of you salesmen were to make a resolution that from this time forward, 
every time you called upon a dealer, you would find something for which to praise him, 
you would be surprised at the way you would grow in your customer’s estimation. 


No! No! I don’t mean to slobber a lot of meaningless nothings, that are pure 
productions of your imagination—but a word of praise that the man really merits. 


You have stood in his store and watched him make a sale of a washing machine, 
or a stove. After it is all over and the customer has left the store go up to Mr. Mer- 
chant and with sincereness in your every word and look tell him frankly and pleas- 
antly that he handled that customer ina masterful manner—that you thought 
he made the subject very plain and that his talk really impressed the customer—that 
you call that real salesmanship. ’ 





Instantly that merchant’s “cup of love for himself will be full to overflowing 
and what runs over will be yours.” 


Traveling salesmen often fail to realize how much retail merchants appreciate 
and covet a word of praise, compliments, from the “Knights of the Grip.” 


Your world is so much bigger than theirs (I know, because I used to be a small 
town merchant) and they look up to you, more than you think they do. 


They know that in your travels you have opportunities to make comparisons, 
and they like to know that they stand high in your estimation. 


So begin now—today. Seek out in-each one of your customers those things 
that you can praise, because “if you will fill a man’s cup to overflowing with love 
for himself, what runs over is yours.” 
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Asbury’s Analysis of Labor 
Conditions in Europe 


HARLES W. ASBURY, the well known 

Philadelphia hardware manufacturer, 
who has just returned from abroad where 
he has been conducting an extensive labor 
investigation for the Government, was ten- 
dered a reception June 9 at the home of T. 
James Fernley in Philadelphia. The officers 
and executive committee of the National 
Hardware Association were also honor 
guests at the Fernley home, and a very large 
attendance of men prominent in hardware 
circles bore testimony of a very keen inter- 
est in Mr. Asbury’s message. 

In that quiet convincingly sincere manner 
so typical of the man, Mr. Asbury told of 
the labor conditions in England, France and 
Italy and in a most logical manner pointed 
out their relationship to American conditions 
and tendencies. 

Mr. Asbury’s remarks, which follows, are 
of such vital importance that they are given 
these editorial pages—every employer of 
labor in America should read and profit by 
them : 


“The Industrial conditions of Great Brit- 
ian are very unfortunate for her future de- 
velopment. There is a very complicated 
intricacy of trade unionism controlling the 
industries, as well as the coal mines and 
railroads. Unfortunately the economic 
fallacy of restriction of output is still prac- 
ticed very largely. The theory upon which 
the rank and file of the workers operate is 
that the less work done by each worker 
leaves more work for the many workers. It 
is upon this theory that so much objection is 
raised to the installation and use of labor 
saving devices and machinery. Production 
under such methods is necessarily at high 
cost and when practiced in a basic industry, 
like coal mining, it necessarily affects the 
whole industrial trade fabric of the nation. 
Moreover, those lines of industrial activity 
which may be termed fundamental, such as 
the railroad workers, the mine workers and 
the transport workers, have been joined to- 
gether in an alliance, known as the Triple 
Alliance. If direct action is taken by the Al- 
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liance the effect upon the nation would be ex- 
ceedingly serious. It is conceivable that such a 
situation might well develop a formidable 
competitor of the State itself. It has been 
found almost impossible for the Government 
to restore all conditions affecting labor upon 
the pre-war standard and, as a consequence, 
restrictions on output are still continued to 
an unfortunate extent. 

“It is feared, by some of the leaders of 
3ritain’s industries, that costs of production 
will be higher than those prevailing with the 
industrial competitors of Britain and that she 
will thus be placed in a position of future 
disadvantage. The economic situation con- 
fronting the nation is therefore causing 
some concern because if Britain is to recover 
from the shock of war it is necessary to 
obtain both thrift and high production. 
Generally speaking, the rank and file of the 
workers do not grasp this fact and it is sug- 
gested that the Government might pursue 
a policy of educating the workers to meet the 
national necessity but those in political life 
appear to be pursuing an opposite policy by 
creating commissions to inquire into the 
points of difference of every dispute, and to 
attempt to settle differences along equitable 
lines. This policy brings, at once, into the 
great labor question, the political element 
and the question before commissions is likely 
to be one of political expediency rather than 
a question of principle on merit. 

“It should be said, in all fairness, that the 
fault in these conditions does not lie ex- 
clusively at the feet of the workers. There 
are many conditions of employment which 
appear to be unfair to them, the chief of 
which is probably the fact that Wagesin Great 
Britain do not appear to have been advanced 
either as rapidly, or in total, as much as the 
increase in the cost of living. Such a con- 
dition is obviously unfair to the workers. If 
it be a fact that wages have not risen in 
harmony with the increased cost of living, it 
would appear as though many of the em- 
ployers had not taken adequate steps to 
either avoid or correct such an unfairness. 

“In France the chief problem is one of 
finance. The National budget of the nation 
has increased from eight billion francs be- 
fore the war to twenty-three billion francs 
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for the coming year. Land ownership in 
France is widely distributed and the people 
do not appear willing to approve a method of 
direct taxation. Furthermore the problem 
of finance can not be intelligently considered 
until it is known, by the signing of peace, 
the amount of indemnity France will receive, 
and when and how it will be paid. Condi- 
tions there are in a very chaotic condition. 
The problems of the nation are so great that 
it is difficult to determine a starting point 
for their solution. 

“France, of course, desires to produce and 
to sell, in order to stabilize the value of her 
money, but before she can produce she must 
reconstruct her means of production. In 
the meantime she is enforcing rather rigidly 
the import embargoes. Just when, and 
to what extent, these will be modified or re- 
moved has not yet been considered. Every- 
thing appears to be waiting upon the sign- 
ing of peace. 

“In Italy they are also confronted with a 
financial problem. There was created for 
the purpose of the war, an external indebted- 
ness of two billion dollars and Italy does not 
quite see how she can pay the interest on 
her and, at the same time, 
create a proper sinking fund for it’s ex- 
tinction. Some representatives of the Italian 
Government were greatly concerned about 
the rumor that the United States were to 
prohibit immigration for a period of four 
years. We were told that Italy had an in- 
come of eighty million dollars a year, rep- 
resented by remittances made to relatives by 
Italian citizens working in the United States, 
and that she had an income from the Argen- 
tine Republic of fifty-five million dollars a 
year in the same way. It will be very 
readily seen that if Italy is to be deprived 
of these incomes her financial problems will 
become much more serious. Leading in- 
dustries in the United States think that we 
need the kind of labor which Italy can sup- 
ply for the development of our own resources 
such as railroad construction and municipa! 
work of various kinds, and, therefore, it 
would be mutually co-operative if we re- 
ceived proper immigration in_ sufficient 
quantities for our purpose and at the same 
time helping Italy in her readjustment pro- 
gram. 

“The Commission of which I was a mem- 
ber accepted the invitation of the French 
Government to be its guests on an inspection 
tour of northern France, in order that we 
might become familiar with the industrial 
destruction in that territory. What we saw 
there was very surprising. There were many 
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cities and towns which had not been sub- 
jected to shellfire and to all intents and pur- 
poses these towns appear to be _ intact. 
Houses, stores and streets are in normal con- 
dition, except more quiet than usual. In the 
same town, however, all industries have been 
completely destroyed. In many places the 
machinery was removed intact to Germany. 
In other cases, where this was not prac- 
ticable, the machinery was completely de- 
molished. This action of the Germans ap- 
pears to have been premediated in cold 
blood and it seems to prove her intention 
of robbing France industrially in the hope 
that she (Germany) would be able to reap 
the benefit of the misfortunes of her com- 
petitors. If this destruction had been the 
result of military necessity there might have 
been offered some excuse, but as it is an 
explanation worthy of consideration would 
indeed be difficult. 

“If you can be patient a few more moments 
I would like to refer to some very splendid 
work which I saw being performed by our 
own military authorities. At Thieacourt, 
which is just a few miles northwest of St. 
Mihiel, a site has been selected upon a gentle 
slope of ground for an American Military 
cemetery. It is very beautifully situated, 
having quite a vista over a large territory. 
The cemetery will contain 25,000 of our boys. 
Military authorities are now searching the 
battle fields for the graves of those who were 
hastily buried in the stress of conflict and 
for those which could not be _ properly 
buried, because of battle conditions. Among 
the latter are found many which have not 
been identified. All of these bodies are bhe- 
ing tenderly handled and brought to the site 
of the large cemetery and there, all of the 
bodies are carefully examined for points of 
identification. The success of this work is 
illustrated by the fact that the day before 
my visit there were one hundred and seven- 
teen bodies brought in and the identity of 
one hundred and seventeen was established, 
in other words 100 per cent efficiency. 
Everything of any value, sentimental or ma- 
terial, which is found upon each body is 
placed in a bag which is properly tagged 
with the name, company and Division of the 
man. These are returned to relatives at 
home, then the body is carefully placed in a 
box which in turn is carefully and properly 
tagged and put in its position in the ceme- 
tery for proper burial after a stake is driven 
to indicate the identity of every man. These 
stakes will later be replaced by proper head 
stones and the entire cemetery will later be 
greatly beautified. In the center of the tract 
there will be erected a very beautiful monu- 
ment. I have thus briefly described one of 
several of such cemeteries in France and in 
the years to come they will be as valuable 
as Arlington is to our own country. 

“Adopting the thought of Lincoln—the 
world will little care nor long remember 
what we say here but with those monuments 
it can never forget what they did there.” 
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HE branch manager of an old company making vari- 

ous staple lines at several factories, says that they 
have all the business on some lines that they can take 
care of, both for domestic and foreign consumption. In 
another class, articles universally used, if they were to 
accept all the specifications sent them, a good propor- 
tion of which is for export, it would require at least 8 
months for execution. The same authority says local 
trade is reasonably good, but not strong. In one !-ad- 
ing line used everywhere, for which there was an «b- 
normal demand during the five years of the war, there 
have been several reductions, but he believes the bottom 
has been about reached and would not be surprised to 
see higher prices before long for this product. 

A straw indicating the direction of trade winds is that 
during a business call another manager was found 
busily signing contracts with customers for a period of 
several months ahead. He remarked that he had placed 
his signature on more such documents in the preceding 
7 days than in the past three years, or say 900 working 
days. When he asked some of these individuals why the 
desire for contracts, they replied “we want to feel surer 
that we won’t have to pay more within the agreed 
period.” Inasmuch as these commodities are of the 
most standard character, and greatly exceed in value 
one hundred million dollars per annum, the incident 
has significance. At another source the experienced 
head of an old mercantile concern spoke of a customer 
who signed up for 1000 tons of irén sheets, to be de- 
livered within the calendar year; otherwise loath to 
risk advances. 

A leading wholesaler sized up the situation as “All 
blue sky, with no adverse changes in sight except that 
the current season will in due course wane soon.” He 
says there are no appreciable declines in prices, while a 
great many lines that were short during the war, are 
still so scarce, that in many cases there is not near an 
adequate stock on hand. 

Bearing on the likelihood of lower prices soon, the 
head of an old and large company with two factories, 
says that where they used to ke able to get so many 
operatives to kick a press in working metals at $8 per 
week, that they did not know what to do with them, 
they are now paying $18 to $20 a week, with less effi- 
ciency. 

The extraordinary season of early summer weather is 
causing a marked depletion in seasonable stocks, so that 
retailers will have to give repeat orders. This means 
that with the carrying over of some winter goods that 
they have not been caught with two types of overstocks. 
Distributors are thus turning this merchandise into 
cash with which to pay bills promptly, with the result 
that they are feeling better and buying more goods. 
Orders are coming in freely, of good volume and for 
wider assortments. 

There is a growing expansion also in the tool line. 
There is little or no adverse comment by the trade re- 
garding poor business, liquidation of accounts, or de- 
clines in prices. Counters are crowded and more help 
is being employed by progressive merchants to ship or- 
ders promptly. 

There are still delays in shipments with cases where 
merchandise en route has been two or three times as 
long as should be. Late years have tended to emphasize 
among retailers the reliance placed on wholesalers. 
Some of this is attributable to the tendency of manu- 
facturers to discourage direct factory shipments which 
has led jobbers to carry larger stocks. Perhaps another 
cause is that merchants have on separate occasions an- 
ticipated declines which did not occur, thereby running 
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their stocks to low levels. Therefore when the need 
became pressing merchandise, more ‘than ever, has been 
drawn from wholesalers’ warehouses in greater volume. 

Linseed Oil.—During the last 30 days or more there 
has been an extraordinarily large volume in the buying 
demand for linseed oil. This is interpreted in conserva- 
tive quarters as indicative of one of two conditions; 
possibly both. One is that perhaps it has been caused 
by a long deferred painting season; the other that 
mayhap the whole general situation is bracing up, which 
will be interpreted by individuals to suit themselves, ac- 
cording to their knowledge of the course of events. 
There appears to be no concerted or uniform price on oil 
at present. An outstanding feature of the situation is 
that certain crushers are not offering any oil for June 
or July delivery while others are offering only small 
quantities sparingly. 

Linseed oil, raw, city brands, according to one leading 
crusher, is in 5 or more bbl. $1.91, and for less than 5 bbl 
$1.94. In carloads, for spot and future delivery, the quotation 
is $1.88 per gal. There are other crushers at present offering 
city brands and Western oil, raw, at $1.83 for less than car- 
loads, $1.86 in quantities of less than 5 bbl. and $1.80 per gal 
in carloads 

Wire Nails.—There is a better movement in this com- 
modity although there is no present indication of a 
change in price during the near future. Wire nails are 
held at the same prices as for some time past. Stocks 
in this territory are fair and better than they were a 
few weeks ago. The building program continues gradu- 
ally to improve. Sales so far in June by wholesalers 
about equal transactions during the corresponding 
period of May. 

Wire nails are quoted at $4.25 base per keg in or out of 
store “ 

Cut Nails.—Cut nails continue to be very scarce and 
are constantly becoming more so because of the several 
months old strike at the mill of the largest of two pro- 
ducers. There seems to be no prospect of a change in 
this situation, as the proprietor insists that a return to 
work by the men be on the basis of no increase over the 
pre-strike scale, which included several advances at 
that time. 

Cut nails are still held at $5.75 base per keg, in or out of 
store. ° 

Naval Stores.—There has been a strong export de- 
mand for spirits of turpentine, which has served to 
greatly impair available stocks in this market. The 
price given below is considered nominal as this com- 
modity is now being bought on the basis of Southern 
primary markets, notably Savannah and Jacksonville. 
The New York price, however, is about on a parity with 
the Southern chief sources of supply. 

Turpentine, in yard, is held at $1.17 per gal 

The demand for rosin is continually expanding and 
because receipts have been moderate and shipments 
large, prices have stiffened appreciably with a late ad- 
vance through the various grades ranging from 50c. to 
$1.65 per bbl. 





Rosin. in vard, on the basis of 280 Ib. per bbl... common te 
good strained, is $15.50 and D grade $15.55 per bbl 
Rope.—There has been a decided stiffening in the mar- 


ket for raw Manila hemp fiber. It is claimed that there 
is a shorter crop of Manila hemp this year than last by 
one-quarter of the total which is also expressed in terms 
of 100,000 bales as of June 1 a year ago when there was 
a normal crop. These figures are approximate and 
given by persons who should be reasonably well posted. 
On the other hand there is and long has been large stock 
of fiber available both in the Philippines and in the 
U. S. A. What has been held here has been under the 
control of the Philippine Bank and long been a menace 
so long as it was here and unsold. We are advised that 
a large interest in the U. S. A. has taken over sizable 
quantities of the lower grades for making binder twine 
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which has relieved the pressure to some extent. Any- 
how there have been advances in the price of the raw 
fiber recently. The prospects are that the present mar- 
ket on Manila rope will be strongly maintained and we 
hear of manufacturers who are discussing the question 
of possible advances. 

Rope prices are as follows: Manila rope, %-in. diam. and 
larger, highest grade is 27c.; second grade, 26c., and hard- 
ware grade, 24c. Sisal rope, %-in. diam. and larger, highest 
grade, 23c., and second grade, 20c. base per lb. Sisal, hay, 
hide and bale ropes, medium and coarse, are, first quality, 
23%c., and second quality, 204c. base per lb. 

Window Glass.—There is a little more inquiry for 
window glass and prices are firm except occasionally 
among some smaller jobbers who are anxious to turn 
stock into cash. Responsible merchants say, nevertheless, 
that such glass is being sold at prices below what it can 
be replaced at. Men of good judgment, well versed in 
the glass situation, believe that it is safe to anticipate 
the future in requriements because of an expected 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, June 13, 1919. 


ETAIL distribution of hardware holds to its record- 

breaking pace. Orders from salesmen on the road 
for both immediate and future delivery are much 
greater in volume than for the corresponding week of 
last year. In checking up prices for this week there 
are few changes noted. The market, if anything, is 
firmer. Handled hammers and a few lines of mechanics’ 
tools show an advance of from 7% to 10 per cent, which 
cancels the decline of sixty days previous. 

It is evident that the steel companies expect present 
prices on nails to hold, and it would not be surprising 
if they went even higher. Several of the jobbers have 
tested the: market with large specifications, but were 
unable to obtain lower prices. 

Now that the vacation period is near at hand, camp- 
ing outfits, fishing tackle, sporting goods and automo- 
bile accessories are in great demand and jobbers are 
working overtime to keep up with their orders. 

The labor situation is becoming one of the serious 
problems of the day, as a great many of the factories 
have men out on strike, with the result that their 
product is off the market indefinitely. 

A wheat crop of 1,236,000,000 bushels and a yield of 
3,021,000,000 bushels of feed, grain, oats, rye and 
barley, the largest on record at this season, is esti- 
mated by the June report in the Department of Agri- 
culture. The aggregate gain of the four grains is 
223,000,000, or 8 per cent in excess of the harvest of 
last year. The report shows that practically one-third 
of the world’s wheat crop will be raised in the United 
States. In previous years the United States has fur- 
nished about one-fifth of the wheat consumed. The 
wheat crop alone is by far the greatest on record, in- 
creasing 319,000,000 bushels, or 34 per cent above the 
record in 1915. Based on $2.26 per bushel at Chicago, 
the wheat crop is worth $2,793,000,000. This means 
great prosperity for the farmer and good business for 
the hardware dealer. 

Prices on copper base products are advancing and the 
surplus of copper held at the mines is being gradually 
cut down. 

Collections are highly satisfactory and very few ac- 
counts are going into the hands of the attorney for 
collection. Cash sales are excellent. 


Axes.—Jobbers have been assured by the manufac- 
turers that no lower price on axes can be expected this 
year. The amount of orders for future delivery is far 
below normal, as it is evident that the dealers expect 
lower prices and are not inclined to stock up at this 
time. There has been an increase in the demand for 
axes, as a large amount of new road work being started 
has necessitated a lot of clearing. Dealers’ stocks are 
low and they are reordering nearly every week. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: First quality 
single bitted axes, 3-lb. to 4-lb., $14 per doz. base. 

Alarm Clocks.—The shortage of alarm clocks is as 
acute as ever, and manufacturers continue to be from 
six to eight months behind with their orders. There is 
no let-up in the demand, and jobbers have limited stocks 
on hand and are cutting down orders received from the 
dealers in order to get as wide a distribution as pos- 
sible. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
ican Alarm Clock, in 
dozen lots, $10.64 per doz.; 


stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: The Amer- 
than dozen lots, $11.94 per doz.; 
case lots of 4 doz., $10.37 per 
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stiffer market in the fall, which however each buyer 
must determine for himself. There is a little more cur- 
rent inquiry than there has been and architects are 
saying that clients are satisfied now that there is little 
likelihood of any appreciable cut in prices in prospect 
and that prevailing price conditions are likely to obtain 
for a period of two or three years at least. There is qa 
very large demand, however, not for building purposes 
as yet, but from makers of automobiles. Farmers, 
especially in the Central West, where agriculture is on 
a larger scale, are now owners of two or three cars of 
more pretentious character to replace a former single 
jitney Ford. This has been possible because of big crops 
at high prices for sometime. Plate glass factories, we 
are informed, are loaded up with plate glass orders for 
automobile work. 

Window glass prices are as follows: Single strength A 
and B, all sizes, 77 per cent; double strength A, all sizes, 79 
per cent, and double strength B, all sizes, 81 per cent from 
jobbers’ list. 


AGO 


doz. Lookout Alarm Clocks, less than dozen lots, $13.87 per 
doz.; dozen lots, $13.46 per doz.; case lots of 2 doz., $13.07 
per doz. Tattoo Alarm Clocks, dozen lots, $24.95 per doz.; 
case lots of 50, $24.35 per doz.; Slumber Stopper, radium dial, 
dozen lots, $32 per doz. Big Ben and Baby Ben, $2 each 

Babbitt Metal.—There continues to be a satisfactory 
demand for babbitt metal, and while there is no specu- 
lative buying at present prices, the general flow of busi- 
ness is very satisfactory. Present prices are firn, 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
babbitt metal, in full boxes, 9c. per Ilb.; Revenoc brand, in 
full boxes, 18c. per Ib. 

Coil Chain.—The haying season which is approach- 
ing has served to simulate business in all kinds and 
sizes of coil chain. Manufacturers are working full 
time. While there are no surplus stocks on hand, job- 
bers are amply supplied to meet all requirements. 
stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
%,-in., 9c, per Ib. base. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
proof, fire welded coil chain, 


Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.—Increased sales 
on eaves trough and conductor pipe are reported daily. 


The demand is especially heavy for repair work, and 
with the amount of new work in sight it is reasonable 
to expect that manufacturers will have a very busy 
season. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 29-gage. 
lap joint eaves trough. 5 in., $5.15 per 100 ft.; 29-gage con- 
ductor pipe, 3-in., $6 per 100 ft. These prices are for full 
crate lots. 

Files.—Prices on files as reported this week are held 
very firm and a satisfactory business is being done both 
by the jobbers and retailers. Dealers are reordering 
nearly every week, which indicates that their stocks 
are low. Jobbers still continue to anticipate for about 
sixty days ahead. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
files, 50-2% per cent discount; New American, 
cent discount; Disston, 50-5 per cent discount; 
mond, 50 per cent discount. 

Glass, Putty and Glaziers’ Points.—Dealers in glass, 
putty and glaziers’ points are very optimistic at this 
time. All during the war sales were very limited, but 
in the last two weeks business has picked up very mate- 
rially. Stocks in general are low and the available 
supply of glass in this market is below normal, and it 
would not be surprising if a shortage appeared later 
on in the season. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single 
strength A, all sizes, 77 per cent off; single strength B, first 
three brackets, 77 per cent off; all sizes of double-strength 
A, 79 per cent off. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: Putty, in 
100-Ib. kits, $4.25; glaziers’ points, No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3, 
1 doz. to a package, 65c. per pkg. 

Guns and Ammunition.—There continues to be 4 
steady influx of orders for all kinds of guns and ammu- 
nition for future delivery and conditions in general in 
this line are very healthy. The high price of furs and 
the large number of new gun clubs being started have 
created an unusually heavy demand. No lower prices 
for this season are to be expected. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single bar- 
rel competition shotguns, 12-gage, 30 or 32 in. barrels, plain 
extractor, $7.15 each; with automatic ejector, $7.40 each 
Standard shotguns, 12-gage, 30 or 32 in. barrel, plain eXx- 
tractor, $8.35 each; with automatic ejector, $8.75 each; double 
barrel guns, 12-gage, with hammers, $17 each; hammerless, 
$20.25 each. No discount. ® 

No. 22 short semi-smokeless cartridges, $5 per thousand; 
No. 22 short semi-smokeless, rim fire, $11.75 per thousand; 
No. 22 long semi-smokeless, $6 per thousand; No. 32 long 
semi-smokeless, rim fire, $13.50 per thousand. Discounts 20-5 
per cent. Peters’ target shells, smokeless, 5 drams powder, 
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1% oz. shot, 1 to 10, $40 per thousand; Peters’ Referee semi- 
smokeless, 3 drams powder, 1 oz. shot, 1 to 10, $37 per thou- 
sand. Discounts 10-7%. 

Galvanized Ware.—Sales reported on galvanized ware 
during the week are very satisfactory. There has been 
an inclination on the part of the dealers to order larger 
quantities, as the general feeling now prevails that 
prices will not be lower for some time to come. Stocks 
in general are below normal. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
galvanized tubs, No. 0, $7.15 per doz.; No. 1, $8.80 per doz.; 
No. 2, $10 per doz.; No. 3, $11.55 per doz.; medium grade, 
heavy galvanized tubs, No. 100s, $13.25 per doz.; No. 200s, 
$15 per doz.; No. 300s, $16.75 per doz.; common galvanized 
pails, S-qt., $2.70 per doz.; 10-qt., $3.10 per doz.; 12-qt., $3.35 
per doz., 14-qt., $3.75 per doz.; 16-qt., $4.65 per doz. 

Garden Hose.—The warmer days of the past few 
weeks have changed the situation as to garden hose 
very materially, and both manufacturers and jobbers 
state that hose has been moving very fast and fully up 
to expectations. Stocks are ample to meet all require- 
ments and present prices will be in force during the 
balance of the season. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b, Chicago, as follows: 
Crow brand Competition hose, not guaranteed, in 50 ft. 
lengths, 10c. per ft.; 3-ply, %-in. guaranteed hose, 11'4¢.; 
3-ply, %4-in. guaranteed hose, 138c.; 4-ply, %-in. guaranteed 
hose, 15c.; 4-ply, %-in. hose, 16c. 

Wood Handles.—The situation as to wood handles is 
about the same as last reported. The demand continues 
as heavy as ever, and while the jobbers have not been 
able to accumulate surplus stocks, they have been re- 
ceiving regular shipments from the manufacturers, 
which enables them to keep up with their orders. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 1 hick- 
ory axe handles, $3.75 per doz.; No. 2 hickory, $3 per doz.; 
extra quality hickory, $4.50 per doz.; No. 1 railroad pick 
handles, $4.50 per doz.; second growth hickory hatchet and 
hammer handles, 14-in., $1.50 per doz.; medium quality, 14- 
inch., 85e. per doz. 

Jack Screws.—The large amount of heavy construc- 
tion work under way and with the vast amount of road 
building in sight, it is naturally expected that sales on 
jack screws will be very heavy. Jobbers have ample 
stocks on hand to meet all requirements and are able 
to fill all orders promptly. Present prices appear to 
be firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Jack screws, 
standard makes, 40-10 per cent discount from lists. 

Lanterns.—The stand taken by the manufacturers, 
guaranteeing the price on lanterns up to the first of 
the year, has served somewhat to stabilize the market, 
with the result that dealers who felt that lower prices 
might prevail a little later on, have come forward dur- 
ing the past week and ordered a normal supply. The 
lantern manufacturers feel that this will be a good 
season and a great many lanterns will be sold. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Competition 
lanterns, No. 0 tubular, $6 per doz.; No. 2 tubular cold blast, 
$8.65 per doz. 

Lace Leather.—The increasing demand, fair stocks 

with present prices holding firm, sizes up the situation 
as to lace leather. With the haying and harvesting 
season approaching, it is expected that sales on lace 
leather will improve very materially from now on. 
; We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Raw-hide 
lace leather, %-in., $1.65 per 100 ft.;: %-in., $2 per 100 ft.; 
Chrome lace leather, %-in., $1.20 per 100 ft.; %-in., $1.50 per 
100 ft. 


_ Nuts and Bolts.—The volume of business being done 
In nuts and bolts is increasing rapidly. Dealers, how- 
ever, are not ordering as freely and far ahead as under 
normal conditions, as they feel perhaps that lower 
prices may prevail a little later on. However, manu- 
facturers have assured the jobber that no lower prices 
can be looked for, unless the price of labor and raw 
material takes a decline, which it is not likely to do. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o b. Chiegao: Machine 
bolts up to % x 4 in., 50-10-5 per cent off; larger sizes, 40-5 
per cent off: carriage bolts, up to % x 6 in., 50-5 per cent 
off; larger sizes, 30-10 per cent off Lag screws, 50-10 per 
cent off; stove bolts, 75 per cent off; tire bolts, 60 per cent 
off. 

Wire Nails.—While dealers who usually used carloads 
are not ordering on that basis, they are, however, in- 
creasing their quantities, as the general feeling is that 
Present prices on nails will hold good for some time, 
as the market is firmer this week. The mills are mak- 
ing prompt deliveries on orders for co* 10n wire nails, 
but roofing and special nails continue.go be very hard 
to obtain. ‘gf 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b | Common 
Wire nails, $3.90 per keg base; cement ¢ ® ed nails, $3.50 per 
keg base * 

ad 4 

Lawn Mowers.—More lawn .9 > 8,,.were sold this 
year than at any time since 1%-,"ee" cent discount; bol 
making up their allotments for ©~ yg 274 1% ~took into 
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of their product on them. The result is that their 
entire supply has been sold out and there are very few 
mowers available at this time. Dealers are combing 
the market for mowers, and nearly all stocks have been 
wiped out. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicgao: Reading 
Hardware Co.’s Nipper Lawn Mower, 8-in. wheel, 3-blade, 
plain bearing, 14-in. cut, $4.70 each; 16-in., $4.85 each; 18- 


in., $5.05 each Reading Hardware Co.’s Quality, 9-in. wheel, 
4-blade, ball bearing, 14-in., $6.55 each: 16-in., $6.80 each; 
18-in., $7.05 each. Reading Hardware Co.’s Empire, 10-in 


wheel, 4-blade, ball bearing, 14-in., $10.50 each; 16-in., $10.75 
each; 18-in.. $11 each: 20-in., $11.25 each 

Hand Toilet Clippers.—The sale of hand toilet clip- 
pers is always better during the summer months, and 
this year has been no exception, as never before has 
the demand been so heavy. The high price of hair cuts 
has forced nearly every family to procure a clipper. 
Jobbers are out of stock on nearly all of the best 
sellers and deliveries from the manufacturers continue 
to be very slow. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Hand toilet 
clippers, Khedive, $1.55 each; Triumph, ball bearings, $2 
each; Liberty, $2.50 each; Bay State, $38 each; Competition 
hair clippers, 85c. each 

Rope.—In this section right now the farmers are the 
heaviest buyers of rope. Dealers in the rural districts 
report heavy sales. Manufacturers have good stocks 
on hand and present prices on rope are being held firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b, Chicago: No. 1 manila 
rope, 274%c. per Ib. base; No. 2 manila, 26%c. per lb. base; 
No. 3 manila, 241%4c. per lb. base; No. 1 sisal, 23%c. per Ib.; 
No, 2 sisal, 20%c. per Ib. 

Roofing and Building Paper.—Stocks on roofing and 
building paper throughout the country are generally 
low, as indicated by the number of orders being placed 
by the jobbers and manufacturers. Dealers are urged 
to carry good stocks, as the farmer will no doubt use 
large quantities of roofing paper for barns and sheds 
this coming fall. There has been more roofing and 
building paper sold during the past two weeks than at 
any previous time since the war. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b Chicago: Certain-teed 






roofing, one-ply, $1.53 per sq.; Certain-teed roofin two-ply, 
$2.04 per sq.; Certain-teed roofing, three-ply, $2.55 per sq.;: 
Major roofing; one-ply, $1.28 per sq.: Major rooting, two-ply, 


$1.69 per sq.; Major roofing, three-ply, $2.10 per sq.: Senti- 
nel roofing, one-ply, 83c. per sq.; Sentinel roofing, two-ply, 
$1.04 per sq.: Sentinel roofing, three-ply, $1.25 per sq.: tarred 
felt, $2.60 per 100 lb.; red and gray rosin paper, $47 per ton. 


Razors and Blades.—The sale of razors and blades 
held out remarkably well and if anything the demand 
is increasing. Manufacturers are making prompt de- 
livery and jobbers’ stocks are complete. Conditions in 
general as to safety razors and blades is very satis- 
factory. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Full hollow 
ground, open blade razors, square point, flat rubber handles, 
$17.25 per doz.; three-quarters hollow ground, square point, 
oval rubber handles, $14.75 per doz, 

SAFETY Razors.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o b. Chi 
cago, as follows: Gillette, $45 per doz.; Auto-Strop, $45 per 
doz.; Gem, in one doz. lots, $8.40 per doz.: 3 doz. lots, $8 
per doz.; Ever-Ready, in one doz. lots, $8.40 per doz.; 3 doz 
lots, $8 per doz. 

BLADES.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks f.o.b. Chicago 
Gem, in 1 doz. sets, 7 blades to a set, $4.20 per doz. sets 
Ever-Ready, 1 card containing 1 gross blades, ™ doz. to a 
package, 24 packages to the card, $6.72; Gillette, in 1 doz 
packages, 6 blades to the package, $4.50: Gillette, 1 doz 
packages, 12 blades to a package, $9; Auto-Strop, No. 610% 
in doz. packages, 6 blades to a package, $4.50; Auto-Strop. 
No. 610, in doz. packages, 12 blades to a package, $9. 





Spark Plugs.—Jobbers have been making a special 
drive on spark plugs during the last two weeks, with 
very satisfactory results. Dealers who handle spark 
plugs report that a good business is being done, as a 
great many automobile owners are planning to spend 
their vacation touring through the country, and about 
the first thing they require is new spark plugs. Manu- 
facturers of spark plugs state that present prices are 
expected to hold good during the balance of the season. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Hercules 
Giant, lots of 1 to 50, 65ce. each: lots of 50 to 100, 6214e 
each; lots of 100 and upward, 60c. each: Hercules Junior, 
lots of 1 to 100, 40c. each: lots of 100 to 150, 37%4¢. each 
lots of 150 and upward, 35c. each Hel-Fi standard sparl 
plugs, lots of 1 to 50, 45c. each; lots of 50 to 100, 42%e 
each; lots of 100 and upward, 40c. each; Hel-Fi Super spark 
plugs, lots of 1 to 50, 65e. each; lots of 50 to 100, 62%M<« 
each; lots of 100 and upward, 60c. each 

Sand Paper.—While there is no disposition on the 
part of the dealers to order sand paper in large quan- 
tities, the aggregate business has proven very satis- 
factory. Jobbers have ample stocks on hand to meet 
all requirements and deliveries from the manufacturers 
are very prompt. Present prices appear to be good. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago, as follows 
No. 1 sand paper, best grade, $5.40 per ream; cheaper grade 
$4.85 per ream. 

Solder.— as bee o change in the price o 

Solder.—There has been no chang the } f 
solder for several weeks, and while a satisfactory busi- 
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ness is being done, there is no tendency on the part 
of the trade to speculate at present prices. Jobbers 
have fair stocks on hand, but judging from the number 
of times the dealers come into the market, their stocks 
must be running low. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
50-50 solder, case lots, 40c. per 
case lots, 34c. per Ib. 

Roller Skates.—Jobbers have been able to accumu- 
late a stock of roller skates for the first time this 
season. The sales, of course, have slowed down, but 
there still continues to be a steady demand. 


from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Either Con- 
ball bearing, boys’, $1.75 


Warranted 
solder, 


stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
lb.; No. 1 plumbers’ 


We quote 
ron or Barney & Berry roller skates, 
per pair; girls’, $1.90 per pair. 

Steel Sheets.—The new demand for black sheets is 
better than it has been for some time. Galvanized 
sheets, however, are not moving as fast. There is no 
change in the price since last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 28 
black sheets, $5.37 per 100 Ib.; No. 28 galvanized, $6.72 per 
100 Ib. 

Sash Weights.—Sash weight business continues to 
improve and there has been no reduction in the price 
made during the week. Dealers, however, are only 
ordering enough sash weights to meet their immediate 
requirements and are not disposed to load up at present 
prices. 

We quote 
weights in ton 
per ton. 

Stove Pipe and Stove Board.—A large number of 
orders are being booked by the jobbers on stove pipe 
and stove board for future delivery. Dealers evidently 
realize that present prices will be maintained and are 
more inclined to anticipate their wants. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
pipe, 30-gage, 6 in., $14.50 per 100; 28-gage, 6 in., $17.25 per 
100; elbows, heavy ‘corrugated, 6 in., $1.80 per doz.; se A 
6 in., $1.50 per doz.; common adjustable, $1.60 per ‘doz. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Square 
crystal stove board, wood lined, 24 x 24, $11.05 per doz.; 


Chicago: Sash 
lots, $44 


from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b, 
lots, $42 per ton; in less than ton 
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Mill and Hardware Supplies 


The second and fourth issues of each month 
contain 7 other pages of hardware prices 


P DRESSING—Belt— 
Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 Ib., Jobbers’ Mfg. Company : 
8%@I"%e Blue Ribbon, Stick, @ Ib. .30¢ 
Bars, 10 to 40 Ib., Paste, 5 & 10 ™. cans, 
814 @9%4¢ a) 
Liquid in gal. 


BARS—Crow— 


Pinch 
@ gal. $3.00 
DRILLS AND DRILL 
STOCKS— 
Twist, Bit Stock 
Twist, Taper and Straight 
Shank 
Wire Jobbers’ and R. 
Blacksmith 15% 
Brace Drills for Wood...50&10% 


EMERY—Tuarkish— ' 
Out of market at present time. 
Domestic, 1 


BEAMS—Scale— cans, 
Chatillon’s No. 1, 
List Sept. 25, 1918 
200 300 400 600 1000 Ib. 
$3.00 $4.00 $6.00 $8.00 $14.00 
Chatillon’s No. : 
Pr. 2. & Ws, 
List Sept. 25, 1918—1674 % 
Sargent & Co., 

List Sept. 7, 1918—16% 
BELTING—LEATHER— 
From No, 1 Oak Tanned Butts. 
Belting, Ex. Hvy., 18 0z.... 
Bel.ing, Heavy, 16 
Belting, Medium, 14% HAMMERS AND 
Belting, Light, 13 oz.......5 SLEDGES— 
Second Quality, Sides...... 250% 3 to 
Second Quality, Shoulders... .60% Over 


Cut Leather Lacing, Strictly 
No. 5e% 
Leather Lacing Sides, per 

ft. Raw Hide, No, 1 

sides 17 sq. ft. and over... 

Under 17 sq. ft... 

Rubber— 

Competition (Low Grade 
Standard 
Best Grades 
BLOCKS—Tackle— 
Common wooden 
Patent 


) . 50&10% 


Drin— 

Athol Machine Co.: 
Drill Blocks.. 

Bolts— 
Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage (cut thread): 

a 6, and smaller. ..40&10% 

Common Carriage (rolle d thread): 

% « 6, and smaller. .40&10&5 % 

Larger or longer. ..80&10&10% 
Phila., Eagle, $3.00 list... 60% 
Bolt Ends, H. P. Nuts...... 40% 
Machine (cut thread): 

3% « 4, and smaller 

Larger or longer 
CHAIN—Proof Coil— 
American Coil, Straight Link: 

3/16. $18.00; 4, $15 5.00 ; 

12.50; %. $1 


." 5 


OILERS— 
Steel, Copper Plated. 
Chace, Brass and Copper. 
Railroad, compe red 
Chace, Zine Filated 
Railroad, brass 
PICKS AND 
Railroad 
Contractors’ 
ROPE— 
Eastern Retail Trade. 
Manila, % in. diam, 
Highest Grade 
Second Gradc 
Hardware Grad¢ 24¢ 
Sisal, % in, diam. and larger: 
Highest Grade .......¢++s.20¢ 
Second Grade 2 
Sisal, Hay, Hide and Bale Ropes, 
Medium and Coarse: 
First quali y, 23%¢; second 
Ee Cee 20%¢ 
Sisal, Tarred, Medium Lath 
‘arn: 
First quality 
Second quality 
Cotton Rope: 
Best 5/16-in, and larger...50¢ 
Medium, 5/16-in, and larger.48¢ 
Common, 5/16-in. and larger.46¢ 
Jute: 
No. 1, %-in, -18%¢ 
No, 2, %4-in. 
No, 3, %4-in. 


Picks... 


Per lb. 
and larger: 
9 


and up.... 


and up..... 
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26 x 26, $13 per doz.; 28 x 28, $15.25 per doz.; 30 

$17.15 per doz.; 33 x 33, $20.65 per doz.; 36 x 36, $: 

doz. Square crystal stove boards, paper lined, 18 
doz.; 24 x 24, $7.15 per doz.; 26 x 26, $7.85 
28, $8.75 per doz.; 30 x 30, $10.40 per doz.; 

$12. 30 per doz.; 35 x 35, $15.35 per doz. Prices 

10 per cent discount in case lots. 


X 3, 


Sales over the counter on tacks continue to 
be very ‘satisfactory. Upholsterer firms are also using 
large quantities. Deliveries from the manufacturers 
are good and there are plenty of tacks to meet all re. 
quirements. There has been no change in price since 
last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: U pholster- 
ers’ tacks, 6-02., 25-lb. boxes, 15%4c. per Ib.; bill posters’ 
tacks, 6-0z., 25-Ilb. boxes, 15c. per Ib, 

Wheelbarrows.—A great many more wheelbarrows 
were used this season than at any previous time. This 
is easily accounted for, however, when one considers 
the large amount of new roads being built. Manufac- 
turers of wheelbarrows are working overtime in order 
to keep up with the new demand. Prices remain 
unchanged. 

We quote to retailers, 
rows, all steel, $7 each; 
each; angle leg garden barrows, 


f.o.b. Chicago: No. 4 tubular bar- 
common tray or stave barrows, $2.25 
$4 each. 

Wire Products.—The market on all wire products 
during the week appears to be firm. Wire cloth con- 
tinues to move out very fast and jobbers are already 
out of stock on several widths. From all indications 
this season will be an exceptionally good one. There 
still is some demand for poultry netting, as the season 
is estimated to be from three to six weeks late. The 
situation as to barb wire and staples is about the same 
as last reported, with the demand not quite so heavy, 
Jobbers have been able to secure shipments during the 
past week from the mills, but there are no surplus 
stocks. 

We quote from 
barb wire, $4.05 per 
100 lb.; No. 9 plain wire, 
wire, $4.35 per 100 Ib.; 


jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
100 lb.; galvanized barb wire, 
$3.65 per 100 Ib.; No. 
staples, plain polished, 


Painted 
$4.75 per 
9 Bg lv inized 
$4.05 per keg 





SAWS AND FRAMES— TRUCKS—Warehouse, «ec. 
Hack— McKinney Mfg. Co.: 

Saws, 6 to 14 in. inc.......25% No. 1, $21. +; No. 

Saws, Machine Blades, No. 3, $15.50. 


2 to 14 in 
WASHERS—Cast— 


Over %-inch, barrel lots, per 
100 1b. - $8.00 


each, net 
2, $18.50; 


Iron, adj., 


Steel, adj., 8 to 12 in., per doz., 
$17.02 

per doz., Iron or Steel 
$8.11 Per 100 1b. 


Adj, Pistol-Grip, . $17.80 Size bolt 5/16 8G 
Washers $13.40 12.50 


SCREWS— s 
Coach, Lag and Jack— 11: 
Lag, Cone Point 50&10% "RENCHES ” 
Coach, Gimlet Point.....? 50&10% be eter ve 
kk «€ es Agricultural 
Jack Screws Alligator or Crocodile 
Standard List Drop Forged 8 
Machine— Stillson pattern 
ut Diveat. Ino Genuine Walworth Stillson, : 
Flat Head or Round Head, satan 
60&10% 
Fillister or Oval Head, 
50&10% 


Steel adj., steel hdle., 


per doz.. 


METALS— 


Brass: Straits, 
Flat Head or Round Head, Bar 
50&10% 
Fillister or Oval Head, 
40&10% 


.TA@T5¢ 
80 @85¢ 


70@72¢ 

aay ‘desea Iron, Copper— 

Lake Ingot 

r lectrolytic 4 
Casting 17@ 
Spelter and Sheet Zine— 

Western spelter 4 @9¢ 

Sheet Zine, No. 9 base, te 
12¢; open, 13¢. 


Fillsier or Oval Head.75&10% 
Rolled Thread Brass: 

F. H. or R. H 

billister or Oval Head.... 

Set and Cap— 

Set (Iron) 
Set (Steel) net advance 

Iron 
Sq. Ha. American pig....Per lb., 6@6%¢ 
Hex. Hd, Cap B0&5 % Bar Per Ib., 744 @8's6 

Fillister Head Cap 5% 

Wood 
Flat Head, Iron 
Round Head, Iron. 
lat Head, Brass..... 60&10&10% 
Round Head, Brass .57 %&10&10% 
Flat Head, Bronze. ..55&10&10% 
Round Head, Bronze 
524%4&10&10% 

DIES AND 


Lead— 


Solder— 


80&10&10 % Kes x % guaranteed.. 
-77%&10&10% ne 
oa y , Refined 

Prices of solder 
private brand vary 
composition. 


indic ated by 
according to 


Babbitt Metal— 


Best grade, per Ib 
Commercial grade, 


STOCKS, 
TAPS— 


Hand Taps, 
Hand Taps, Antimony— 


Asiatic, per Ib... 
in, in 
‘S. Taper Conn i 
long semi-sm* ¢ 
+ tie, dege rim fh 
Rational Mfg. « targe 


Aluminam— 


No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 
99 per cent pure), in ingete for 
s7@ 


eda. 20 
remelting, per lb.... 39¢ 


"pn Door. 











45¢ 
40¢ 
34¢ 

by 
r to 


90¢ 
50¢ 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Poultry net- 
ting, galvanized before weaving, 50 per cent discount; gal- 
yanized after weaving, 45 per cent, ‘discount. 


Wire CLoTH.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: 12-mesh black, from $2.15 to $2.25 per 100 sq. ft. base. 
This price is for sizes from 24 in. to 48 in. Sizes below 24 in. 
are 10c. per hundred higher, sizes above 48 in. are 40c. per 
hundred higher. 


Game Traps.—Jobbers report that the number of 
dealers who have placed orders for game traps in 
barrel lots is very surprising. In order to make it 
an inducement to order barrel lots, local jobbers are 
allowing full freight. 


We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago, game traps as fol- 
lows: 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, June 14, 1919. 


tate tranquil week, so far as price changes are 
concerned, has been passed by the local hardware 
interests. There was only one question that really 
vexed the average dealer, and that was how he was 
going to attend to his business and take in the circus. 
We were fortunate enough to take in the show, and 
while there spotted a hardware fellow we know. We 
don’t know what he was thinking while there, but we 
made a mental bet with ourselves that the hardware 
fellow would like to turn over his stock in one year 
as many times as that chap in pink tights turned over 
in the air while passing from a trapeze to the arms of 
his team-mate. It was a great show, and it has been 
a great week for the retail hardware dealer and the 
shelfware jobber. Both have had about all the business 
they possibly could handle comfortably. The heavy 
hardware fellows are still not overburdened with calls 
for regular line goods, but most of them nevertheless 
are busy enough with others. One and all of them 
are confident as to the future to the point of optimism 
and are laying their lines accordingly. 

One of the most encouraging signs of the times is 
the slow but steady increase in construction work. It 
appears to be the best of opinion that the actual begin- 
ning of a long and active period of construction work 
will be witnessed by midsummer. There is a pronounced 
inquiry for capital to be used in construction work, we 
are told, and the banks are inclined to look with more 
favor on such propositions than they have in the past. 
People evidently have come to the conclusion that the 
cost of building materials is low as compared with other 
commodities. And because the trend of almost all prices 
is upward, the average person who has conterr plated 
building a home is convinced no better building terms 
can be expected. It is a fact that jobbers are selling 
more builders’ hardware than they were two months 
ago, but the improvement has been so slow and gradual 
to be hardly noticeable. 


Automobile Accessories.—The local auotmobile acces- 
sories business continues to go ahead by leaps and 
bounds. Not only is business increasing, but the number 
of lines selling as well. Some interests here say the 
accessories line has increased fully 50 per cent during 
the past year. Spark plugs, piston rings, everything, 
in fact, with the possible exception of weedchains, are 
moving in volume.’ The jobbing trade, it is understood, 
is overstocked with chains. @ne explanation for the 
big accessories business is found in registration sta- 
tistics. In May last there were 15,942 passenger auto- 
mobiles registered in Massachusetts, or 1348 more than 
was the case in the corresponding month last year. The 
total registration for the season to May 30 was 151,234, 
as against 127,234 last year. In addition 34,387 motor 
trucks are recorded in the census, or nearly one-fourth 
More than there were a year ago. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Although the local demand for bolts 
and nuts shows little if any improvement, the market 
Is very strong, and good judges feel reasonably sure 
at peices will be advanced before the end of another 
mon 


. Machine bolts, C. T. & D. nuts, 1 x % and smaller, 35 and 
» per cent discount: 4% x % and larger, 30 per cent dis- 
count: with H. P, nuts, 4 x % and smaller, 45 per cent dis- 
count: 4% x % and larger, 35 per cent discount; common 
carriage bolts, 6 x %%. and smaller, 40 per cent discount: 
6% x 5% and larger, 30 per cent discount; tap bolts, less 10 
per cent.; Eagle carriage bolts, 70 per cent discount; stove- 
bolts, large quantities, 70 and 10 per cent discount; bolt 
ends, 30 per cent discount: tire bolts, 50 and 10 per cent dis- 
Count; semi-finished nuts, 9/16 and smaller, 70 per cent 
discount: 54 and larger, 60 per cent discount; finished case 





BOSTON 


Per Doz. 








cai Per Doz. 
Victor— With Without Newhouse— with 
Size Chains Chains Size Chain 
i Ser $1.07 No. 
No. 1 1.23 No. 
No. 1! 1.98 No. 
Se Serer 2.96 No. 
ING Bases 4.19 No. 
i ee 5.16 No. § 
i Saree 1.89 No. § 
No. 91%..... 2.81 No. 
Oneida Jump— No. 2 
Ieee. Gasera nine $1.91 No. 2 
| a Seer 2.25 No. 
Ne. 356....: No. 
1 aE See of No 
Oy Suaevees 6.58 5.63 No 
Pee. Beenens 1.75 6.80 No $e 
OS Sere 2.23 Ree Qedsarcancane see 
No. § 3 a3 


hardened nuts, 60 per cent discount; H. Ll’. square blank in 
full keg. list; tapped, list; hexagon, blank, list: tapped, list; 
Cc. P. C. and T. square blank, pius le.; tapped list; hexagon, 
blank, list; tapped, list. 

Barbed Wire.—Barbed wire is selling a little more 
freely of late, and local stocks are getting down to small 
tonnages. Prices are reported as very firm, and job- 
bers say they have no advices which indicate any im- 
mediate change in them. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Catch weights, S0-rod reels, 
four-point barbed, $4.64; plain two-ply twisted, 80-rod reels, 
$4.20. 

We quote f.o.b. factory: 80-rod reels, galvanized, barbed 
wire, in less than carload lots, $3.84 

$3 


per 100 lb.; two-ply 
twisted, in less than carload lots, $3.55 per reel. 





Chain.—The call for heavy chain has flattened out 
to almost nothing, as might be expected at this season 
of the year. The jobbing trade, however, is confident 
that next season’s demand will be far heavier than 
the spring. For that season some local houses are 
trying to get the mills to make deliveries on back 
orders so they will be in a position to supply wants. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Proof coil self-colored 
chain in cask lots, 3/16 in., $14.25 per 100 lb.; % in., $11.40 
5/16 in., $10.80; % in., $9.60; 7/16 in., $9.35; % in., $9.15 
9/16 in., $9.15; 5 in., $8.90; % in., $8.65; % in., $8.15; 1 in 
$8. BB, twist link and long link chain take the same extras. 

Drills.—Business in drills of all kinds is fully up to 
the expectations of the jobbers. There is a slow but 
steady increase in the consumption, which makes it 
appear certain that no immediate change in prices is 
contemplated. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Carbon drills, sizes up to 
14 in, straight shank, 50 per cent discount. Bit stock drills 
50 and 10 per cent discount; blacksmith drills, 50 per cent 
discount; ratchet, 15 per cent discount; wood-boring brace 
drills, 50 and 10 per cent discount; drills and countersinks 
combined, list. High speed drills, prices on application. 





Files and Rasps.—Nothing new has developed in the 
market for files and rasps since last reports. Business 
holds up well, and some jobbing concerns report in- 
creased sales. The situation so far as prices go appar- 
ently is on a very firm basis. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Files—Nicholson and 
Black Diamond, 40 and 10 and 10 per cent discount; Great 
Western, Arcade, Kearney & Foote, etc., and American ma- 
chine cut, 50 and 10 and 5 per cent discount; Chelsea hand 
cut, list; XF (Swiss pattern), list. 

Rasps—Heller, Chelsea and Nicholson, 12-in., $4.70 to $5.50 
13-in., $5.50 to $6.50; 14-in., $6.50 to $7.50. 

Freezers.—Although some orders for freezers are 
being received by local jobbers, the demand is some- 
what disappointing, notwithstanding the season of the 
year. Two things are generally attributed to the hold- 
ing back of orders by the retail trade. In the first 
place weather conditions have not been enough settled 
so far this spring to make for a determination on the 
part of the buyer as to the amount of stock that will 
be needed. In the second place most ice companies in 
New England have jacked up the price of their products 
to a basis where it makes it almost cheaper for the 
consumer to purchase his or her ice cream from the 
manufacturer. It is hoped, however, that a few weeks 
of real warm seasonable weather will improve freezer 
market conditions. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: White Mountain freezers, 
1-qt., $2.43; 2-qt., $3.03: 3-qt., $3.60; 4-qt., $4.23: 6-qt., $5.37; 
8-qt., $6.93; 10-qt., $8.85; 12-qt., $11.25; 15-qt., $13.35; 20-qt., 
$17.31; 25-qt., $22.20 each. 

Galvanized Bars.—Galvanized bars are not going as 
well as they might, notwithstanding the fact that job- 
bers are constantly touching up their salesmen on this 
fact. Those local concerns handling this merchandise 
are well stocked, but notwithstanding this fact and the 
slack demand, they see no reason why prices should be 
changed. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Flat galvanized bars in 
stock, 1 x % in., 12 ft. long, $7.70 per 100 lb.; 1 x 3/16 in., 
12 ft. long, $6.90; 1 x % in., 16. ft. long, $6.90; 1% x % in., 
16 ft. long, $6.90. 

Round galvanized bars in stock, % in., 18 ft. long, $6.90 
per 100 lb.; % in., 18 ft. long, $6.80; % in., 18 ft. long, $6.70. 

Glass.—Most of the glass interests anticipated a 
rather quiet June in the retail market. Since last 
reports, however, there has been a decided change for 
the better, and based on present over-the-counter sales 
June business should prove a record breaker for this 
month. The wholesale market continues to gather 
strength on a steady increasing volume of bookings. 
Warehouses are getting further and further behind on 
deliveries, and are free to admit that they look for no 
chance to catch up on back orders until much later in 
the year. The big glass fellows are much more certain 
that building is on the increase than the shelf hard- 
ware jobbers are. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Glass, single A and B, first 
three, 80 per cent discount; above first three brackets, 79 per 
cent discount from the list; double A, 80 per cent discount; 
double B, 82 per cent discount; A and B quality by the light, 
80 per cent discount; single lights, 80 per cent discount 

Leaded glass—Plain cathedral, 18c. per sq. ft.; monu- 
mental figured, %-in. thick, 20c. per sq. ft.; double ground, 
23c. per sq. ft. 

Skylight Glass—Rough or rolled, %-in. thick, 16c. per sq. 
ft.; 3/16 in. thick, 20c. per sq. ft.; % in. thick, 25c. per sq. ft. 

Hack Saws.—Market conditions in hack saws have 
not changed noticeably. The demand for saws is all 
that could be expected, and a few individual houses say 
it is even better. The consumption of saws by the New 
England automobile trade probably never was heavier 
than it is to-day. Men who work on automobiles, being 
used to high wages, are inclined to be extravagant with 
all kinds of tools, no matter what the cost of them 
may be, but they are especially so with hack saws. We 
have seen instances where bunches of hack saws are 
bundled and bound together and used as files. Naturally 
they do not last long under such treatment. Such use 
of them explains in a large degree the present demand 
for saws. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
more, 15 per cent discount. 

Hammers.—A decline of approximately 10 per cent 
in the price of heavy hammers is reported. 

Haying Tools.—The latest advices from the Wake- 
field, Mass., field agent of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, are that the New England hay crop this year 
promises to be a record breaker, which possibly accounts 
in a large measure for the present demand for haying 
tools of all kinds. Stocks carried over last year by 
some of the most inland hardware jobbers already are 
down to a point where reorders are necessary. 
stocks: Scythes, Clipper, $13 per 
$16; snaths, ash, in lots of 
lots of 20 doz. or more, 
less than 20 doz., $14.50; 
$13.75 a dozen; large lots, 


Hack saws, one gross or 


We quote from jobbers’ 
doz.; Little Giant, high grade, 
less than 20 doz., $1 a doz.; in 
$11.50 a dozen; cherry in lots of 
more, $14; brush, in small lots, 
$13.25 a dozen. 

Horseshoes.—So far as the price situation is con- 
cerned there is no change in the local horseshoe market. 
The demand for stock is not nearly as heavy as it was, 
probably because a majority of the largest consumers 
stocked up heavily some time ago. 

We quote from jobbers’ siocks: Standard makes in 100-Ib. 
kegs, to blacksmiths and consumers in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts and Rhode Island points, 
$5.40 per keg base. Direct shipments in any quantity from 
the mill, $5.40, with freight allowed on any quantity. 3ase 
prices are for No. 2 or larger. To Connecticut blacksmiths 
and consumers the base price is $5.15 per 100-lb. keg. No 
freight is allowed on store shpiments. 

Fancy s—Side weights, $12 per 
weights, 2.25; toe weights, $10.75; steel 
creased, $ side wear, $9.75; calked, 
calked, $10.25; iron countersunk, $8.25; steel countersunk, 
$10; tips, $9.25; light driving, $9.25; featherweights, $9.25; 
mule, $8; all assorted shoes, 50c. per keg extra. 

Toe Calks—Dull, $1.85 per box; sharp, $2.10: blunt 
$210; sharp heel, $2.35. Broken boxes call for an 
charge of lic. per Ib. 

Hose.—Manufacturers report a sudden stoppage of 
what buying there was in rubber hose. This season 
probably will go down in history as one of the dullest 
in the business. There is still considerable doubt as to 
what course prices will take in July, for manufacturer 
and hardware jobber alike generally are of the opinion 
that values do not enter into the question of demand 
as much as they have in former years. There has been 
altogether too much moisture this year to make for a 
good rubber hose demand. The lateness of the buying 
season makes. it evident that every hardware interest 
will go as lightly on purchases as possible. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Leader, 1%-in., 11%c.; 
%-in., 12%c.; %-in., 12%c.; Olympia, %-in., 13%c.: %-in., 
13%c.; Milo, %-in., 15c.; Bull Dog, %-in., 18%c. per foot. 


Iron.—Orders for iron are coming in a little better 


track side 
$9.25; toe 
$9.25; extra light 


keg; 
shoes, 


heel, 
extra 
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all the time, and as local stocks are small the market 
holds very firm. Dealers report stock coming in from 
the mills slowly, but admit it is because they haye 
ordered in small quantities and that it is almost impos. 
sible to get such consignments. There is no trouble jp 
getting large amounts from the mills. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Best iron, flats, rounds 
and shares, $5.50 base per 100 lb.; H. & P. ovals, half ovals 
and bevels, $6.50; H. & P. half rounds, $5.50; refined iron 
$3.40; Norway iron, $20. Broken bundles, add %c. Ib 

Lawn Mowers.—Some of the local jobbers are vir. 
tually cleaned up on lawn mowers, and do not intend 
to reorder from the manufacturers until next season. 
They do not expect lower prices, but because of the 
lateness of the season prefer not to stock up at this 
time. It looks more than ever as though this hardware 
article would be quite scarce by the end of another 
month or so. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Lawn mowers, 12-in., $4.65 
each; 14-in., $4.80; 16-in., $5; 18-in., $5.20. 

Lead.—The demand for lead here is only fairly good, 
and prices are unchanged. The general impression js, 
however, that values will be marked up before long 
because of the further advance of the metal by the 
American Smelting & Refining Company and other lead 
interests. 


Picks and Mattocks.—In common with similar lines, 
prices for picks and mattocks, both railroad and con- 
tractors, have been reduced 10 per cent. Wood chop- 
pers’ wedges have been reduced about %c. per pound. 
The demand for these goods is not especially good, 
and has not been, in fact, since the ending of the war. 
Revised prices follow: 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Contractors’ picks, 30 and 
10 per cent discount; railroad mattocks, 40 and 5 per cent 
discount, for the best grades in both instances. 

Rivets.—The demand for structural rivets continues 
disappointingly small. Small rivets are selling mod- 
erately well at former prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Norway iron rivets, 50 and 
10 per cent discount; structural rivets (full kegs), $9.50 base 
per 100 lb. 

Rope.—While there is the ordinary amount of rope 
going into consumption, the hardware trade do not 
appear to be getting much of the business. The market 
appears to have settled down to a firm basis, all talk 
of possibly lower prices having disappeared. 
29c. per pound 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Manila, 


basis; sisal, 25c.; tared lath yarn, 22c. 

Sash Cord.—The sash cord situation appears to be 
badly mixed. We hear of one house asking 57c. per 
pound for braided cotton cord, another asking 48c. for 
virtually the same thing, and still another 45%c. The 
jobbing trade is at a loss to explain matters, but some- 
one suggests that some houses have been able to buy 
cord at prices under the market. Fortunately the de- 
mand for cord is far from active, otherwise the situa- 
tion would be more confusing than it is. General 
opinion is that things will be more settled before long. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Sash cord, braided cotton 
cord, 45%c., 48c. and 57c. per lb. base; Sampson, spot 88c. 
per lb, base; Silver Lake, 88c. Braided awning cord, No 
314,in 48-ft. lengths, $4; No. 4, $4.31; No. 41%, $7.33. 

Shoe Findings.—The shoe findings market, especially 
so far as taps and strips are concerned, is very strong. 
There is every indication leather prices will continue 
to work higher for a long time. The amount of stock 
being exported is large and when one stops to consider 
that leather is scarcer in Europe than food, it is un- 
reasonable to anticipate an early satisfying of its needs 
in this line. It is virtually a moral certainty that prices 
for boots and shoes will be higher in this country be- 
fore they are lower. Granting this statement true, it 
stands to reason that more and more people will have 
their old shoes repaired by some firm or do the mending 
themselves. Taps and strips would, therefore, appear 
to be a good investment for a hardware dealer doing 
business, especially in the more inland districts. 

Taps. men’s light, $1 to $1.10 per doz.; medium light, $1.65 
to $1.75; medium heavy. $2.40 to $2.60; heavy, $3.25 to $3 60 
Women’s light, 85c. to $1.10 per doz.; medium heavy, $1.35 
Boys’ medium, $1.40 per doz.; heavy, $1.75. * 

Strips—Hemlock (clean) 55 to 65c. per Ib.; branded, 45¢ 
oak, heavy, medium and light, 65e, to 70c. per Ib. 

Steel.—The same conditions exist here in the steel 
market as do in the iron. Local prices follow: 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Bars, soft and stee! flats 
stock lengths, not wider than 6 in. or thicker than 1 in., per 
100 Ib., $3.40 base; rounds and squares, 1% in. and under 
per 100 1b., $3.40 base Concrete, plain round and square 
per 100 lb., $3.40 base. 

Angles and channels, under 3 in., stock lengths. 
Ib., $3.40 base: over 3 in., $3.50 base: tees, under 3 in 
over 3 in., $3.60. 

Cold rolled steel, 
agons and flats, list. 


per 100 


$3.55 


squares and hex- 


rounds up to 1 15/16 in., 
in. and larger, $4 


Tire steel, 14x % 
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thinner and narrower, $4.50. On all broken bundles of steel 
add %4c. extra. 

Hoop steel, per 100 lb., $4.70 base on full bundles. On 
all broken bundles add cc. per pound. Sana steel, per 100 
Ib., $4.10 base. 

Tools ——Tools, such as are used in connection with 
the consumption of builders’ hardware are, of course, 
selling from day to day, but by no means in normal 
uantities. This condition of trade has existed so far 
this year, and naturally the jobbers have stocked little. 
If, as indications now point to, there should be a much 
larger amount of construction work accomplished later 
in the year, the jobbers intimate there is a possibility 
of tools becoming really scarce. In that event higher 
prices might result. 

Twine.—Some grades of twine as sold by the jobbing 
hardware trade here have been reduced 1c. per pound. 
The demand for twine is normal, and the change in 
prices was simply in accordance with revisions in sim- 
ilar lines. 


Washers.—The call for washers continues below nor- 
mal, and yet there is enough moving all the time to 
keep interest in the market alive. Jobbers are not 
uneasy about trade conditions, feeling that sooner or 
later things will improve. In the meantime local stocks, 
which are comfortable, are not increased. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Malleable washers, 12c. 
per lb.; cast washers, % and smaller, 6c.; larger, 5c.; cut 
washers, in full kegs (200 lb.) of a size, list; extras to con- 
sumers of less than keg lots of a size, add to list as follows: 
100 to 199 Ibs. of a size, 1c. per lb.; 50 to 99 Ib. of a size, 2c. 
per lb.; 25 to 49 Ib. of a size, 3c. per lb.; 10 to 24 lb. of a 
size, 4c. per lb.; 1 to 9 lb. of a size, 5c. per Ib. 

Wire Cloth.—A week or so ago New England experi- 
enced some unusually hot weather for June, which 
brought about a pronounced increase in the demand for 
wire cloth of all kinds. The hot spellewas followed by 


TWIN 


MINNEAPOLIS AND St. Pau, June 12, 1919. 


HE annual trade tours are being made by Twin City 

men over the entire district tributary to the cities. 
The general reply to the question about business brings 
the most optimistic view forward. Trade is good, as 
good as it has ever been, apparently, over all of this 
territory. No one has time to talk about it long—they 
are too busy. But they stop long enough to tell you 
what wonderful sales they are piling up and indicate 
the belief that the next few months ahead will be just 
as busy. Stotes are adding new employees, and the con- 
tractors and painters are eager to employ more help. 
Work is progressing nicely on flats, apartment houses 
and residences, and the amount of new work is very 
pleasing to anyone interested. 

Cash sales continue to hold their own in proportion 
to charges, in a retail way. Collections are much bet- 
ter than last year also. Bank clearings are far ahead 
of any previous record, and savings accounts totals are 
steadily growing larger. Jobbers indicate larger orders 
from dealers, with variety cut as low as possible. Job- 
bers’ salesmen seem to be very well satisfied with their 
sales totals so far but state that the greatest difficulty 
seems to be to get goods to fill orders. The local mar- 
ket has been relieved of the shortage of small ‘tool 
handles, although there still is far from being a satis- 
factory supply. Labor conditions are better than nearly 
any other place in the country, as about every class of 
workman is doing his best at present. 

Axes.—Present sales of axes are totaling rather light. 
Stocks also are light, with mill shipments slow. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Single bit base weight 
axes at $13.75 to $14.50 per dozen; double bit base weights 
at $18 to $19 per dozen. 

Automobile Accessories.—With the exception of the 
past week, when we have had more or less rain nearly 
every day, conditions have been ideal for the sale of 
auto accessories. But even the weather has _ not 
diminished the demand for this class of goods to any 
great extent. Tires and lenses are selling particularly 
well. 


Builders’ Hardware.—The growing demand for finish- 
ing hardware is very gratifying. Heavy increase in the 
amount of building has improved the sale of all grades 
to a much better degree even than was expected. 


Bolts.—Call for bélts shows a very good improvement 
both in shop trade and retail way. Prices are steady as 
quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Small carriage bolts 
at 40-10 per cent, large carriage bolts 30-5 per cent; small 
machine bolts 45-10 to 50 per cent, large machine bolts 30-10 
to 40 per cent; stove bolts at 70 to 70-5 per cent; lag screws 
at 50 per cent, and tire bolts at 40-and 5 per cent from 
Standard lists, 
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cold, rainy days, and wire cloth orders melted with the 
sun. Of late, weather conditions have improved, but 
not sufficiently to stimulate wire cloth buying. Con- 
siderable local interest was shown in the publication 
of another rumor that some of the largest New Eng- 
land wire cloth manufacturers are to consolidate. What 
effect this combination will have on prices in the future 
is a matter of guesswork, but sentiment here seems to 
be that it will serve to stabilize the market and in the 
end prove a good thing for hardware intersets. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Black wire cloth, 12 mesh, 
$2.40 per sq. ft., f.o.b. Boston. Black wire cloth, 12 mesh, 
$2.30 per sq. ft., f.0.b. factory. Silver wire cloth, 12 mesh, 
$3.10 f.0.b. Boston, and $3.05 per sq. ft., f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Prices on bronze wire cloth are quoted on the same basis 
and under the same conditions as last season. 

Wire Screening.—The market for wire screening has 
not been influenced by weather conditions to the same 
degree that the wire cloth has, and as a result a fair- 
sized amount of business has been put through here 
since last reports. Local supplies are considerably 
smaller than they were a month or two ago, yet there is 
enough, according to general opinion, to go around the 
rest of the season. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 12 to 18 in., screening, $5 
per 100 sq. ft.; 18 to 24 in., $5.25; 24 to 48 in., $5.50. 

Wrenches.—A further improvement in the movement 
of wrenches, especially the smaller sizes, is reported 
by most concerns. The gradual elimination of war- 
finished goods from retail hands and the recent down- 
ward revision in prices have helped the market won- 
derfully. By another month trade should be back on a 
normal basis, according to good judges of conditions. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Pipe wrenches, Stillson and 


Trimo, 60 and 5 per cent discount; parts, 60 and 5 per cent 
discount: Coes and parts plus 5 per cent discount: drop 
forged, 33% per cent discount; Westcott’s new list, 10 per 


cent discount. 


CITIES 


Brads.—Price on brads is unchanged with the supply 
showing some improvement. Sales are increasing. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks, brads in 25-lb. boxes 
at 70-10 per cent from standard lists. 

Clocks.—Clocks still sell freely, with the supply show- 
ing some improvement. Prices have not changed. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: American 1-day alarm 
clocks at 89c. each; Lookout 1-day alarm clocks at $1.10 
each; Sleepmeter 1-day alarm clocks at $1.22 each; auto- 
matic 8-day alarm clocks at $3.50 each; automatic luminous 
dial 8-day alarm clocks at $4.25 each. 

Churns.—Call for churns still is good, with price 
unchanged from previous quotation. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Belle brand churns 
at list less 50 per cent. 

Clippers (Hand and Power).—Call is decreasing to 
some degree as most of this work is finished for the 
year. Dealers are receiving some call still, but jobbers 
have practically finished their season. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks:* No. 1 Stewart hand 
power clippers at $9.25 list: Stewart hand power shearing 
machines No. 8 at $12 list, No. 9 at $12.75 list; Stewart 
single power shearing machines at $22.50 list, with a dis- 
count of 25 per cent. 

Door Mats.—Sale of door mats is at rather a low 
point, even with the recent rainy spell and the fact that 
gardening is at its height. Stocks are in good condition 
with no change in price. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: No. 1 cocoa door mats, 
$10.25 per doz.; No. 2 cocoa door mats, $14.25 per doz.; No. 
3 cocoa door mats, $18 per doz.; No. 4 cocoa door mats, 
22.50 per doz.; Keystone flexible mats, 40 per cent discount; 
Ideal mats, 35 per cent discount e 

Drills.—The call for this class of goods is steady and 
and strong, both from shops and factories and from 
regular retail sources. Prices have not changed. 

We quote from local jobbers stocks: Straight shank carbon 
drills at 40-10 per cent; bit stock at 50-10-5 per cent, and 
ratchet shank drills at 5 per cent from standard lists. 

Eaves Trough Conductor Pipe and Elbows.—There has 
been a steady increase in sales the past few weeks, due 
to the amount of repair work and new work being done. 
Stocks seem to be in good shape with price unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks as follows: 28-ga. lap 
joint single head 5-iri. eaves trough, $5.85 per hundred feet 
28-ga. 3-in. conductor pipe, $5.70 per 100 ft.; 3-in. elbows 
at $1.30 per dozen. Another quotation in discounts is as fol- 
lows: Conductor pipe not nested, crate lots, 70-10 per cent; 
elbows, 70-10 per cent from standard lists. 

Files.—The demand for files is steady and consistent. 
Some call is still met with for the sizes and kinds that 
the war industries board recommended dropping. Job- 
bers and dealers who have tried to shape stocks accord- 
ingly note this condition. Mill shipments show some im- 
provement with prices as last quoted. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Nicholson brand files 
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at 50-10 per cent; Arcade brand at 60 per cent: Royal brand 
at 60-10 per cent, and Riverside brand at 50-10-10 per cent 
from standard lists. 

Freezers.—Retail call for ice cream freezers begins 
to improve. The warmer weather makes the general 
public turn to this.kind of refreshment, and the thrifty 
housewife realizes she can make it much cheaper than 
it can be bought and much better. Some call is being 
received for repairs also. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 1-quart White Moun- 


tain freezers at $2.43 each, 2-quart $3.03 each, 3-quart $3.60 
each, 4-quart $4.23 each, 6-quart $5.37 each, 8-quart $6.93 
each, 10-quart $8.85 each, 12-quart $11.25 each. 


Galvanized Ware.—Sales in this line show a healthy 
condition, with stocks improving. Dealers are round- 
ing out their stocks, as call increases. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: No. 0 galvanized tubs 











at $7.25 per doz.; No. 1 at $8.88 to $9 per doz.; No. 2 at 
$9.85 to $10 per doz.; No, 3 at $11.10 to $11.95 per doz., 
No. 1 heavy galvanized at $13.50 to $19 per doz.; No. 2 at 
$15.15 to $21 per doz., and No. 3 at $16.90 to $24 per doz.; 
galvanized pails, 8-qt. common, at $2.76 per doz.; 10-qt. at 
$3.15 per doz.; 12-qt., $3.25-$3.40 per doz.; 14-qt. at $3.85 
per dozen; 16-qt. at $4.65 per doz.; stock pails, 16-qt., at $6.30 
to $8.35 per doz.; 18-qt. at 5 to $9.75 per doz.; 20-qt. 
at $10 ner doz 


Glass.—Glass is not selling so well now in a retail 
way, but sash and door factories are increasing their 
consumption of it. Price is unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbing stock: Single strength grade 
A glass for three-bracket, 79 per cent, larger 78 per cent; 
double strength A grade glass, 79 per cent from the standard 
list 


Handles.—Call for small tool handles is better with a 








somewhat improved supply. Prices are strong, even 
with a tendency to advance. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Single bit axe han- 
dles, Gold Seal, $5.50 per doz.; Red Seal, $7.75 per doz.; 
White Seal, $2.60 per doz.; broad axe handles, Blue Seal, 
$5.50 per doz.; wood choppers’ maul handles, $3.25 per 
doz.; carpenters’ adze handles, extra, $3.75 per doz.; No. 1, 
$2.75 per doz.; railroad adze handles, extra, $3.75 per doz.; 
No. 1 at $3.25 per doz.; sledge handles, Daniel Boone, 30-in. 
$3.75 per doz.; 3 $4 per doz.; extra 30-in., $2.75 per 
doz.; 36-in., $3 doz.; No. 1, 30-in., $2.25 per doz 
36-in., $2.75 per doz.; railroad pick or mattock, extra, $4.50 
per doz.: No. 1, $4 per doz.; No. 2, $2.75 per doz.; Red 
Seal. $3.75 per doz adze eye hammers, Daniel Boone, 
$1.75 Seauty, $1.25 per doz blacksmith hammer, Daniel 
Boone, 16-in., $1.75; 18-in., $2 per doz.; Beauty, 16-in., $1.25 
per doz 18-in., $1.30 per doz.;: machinists’ hammer, Daniel 
Boone, 14-in., $1.75 per doz 16-in., $2 per doz.; 18-in., $2 
per doz.: Beauty, 14-in. and 16-in., $1.25 per doz.; 18-in., 
$1.30 per doz D-handle shovel handles, spade handles, 
scoop handles, rake, fork and hoe handles, 30 per cent from 


standard lists. 


Hose.—Lawn hose has moved more slowly the past 
week, due to continued rains and cloudy weather. With 
this condition changed there will be a steady improve- 
ment in call. The prices are unchanged. 


We quote from local jobbings tocks: Competition, %,-in., 
3-ply hose at 9c. per foot; 5-ply, %-in. at 12%c. per foot 
cotton, %-in. at 13%c. per foot. 


Lanterns.—Lanterns are selling rather slowly now, 
with daylight at its best. Prices show no change. 

We quote Tubular long globe 
lanterns at $11.50 per short globe lanterns, 
$11.50 per doz tubular dash globe lanterns, $15 per doz.; 
Delight short globe, $12 per doz.; Dietz Wizard short 
globe, $11.15 per doz.: Dietz Victor, short globe, 
doz.; Dietz No. 2 Blizzard globe, $11.35 per doz.; Dietz 
Blizzard dash globe, $17 per doz.; Dietz Buckeye dash globe, 
$10.15 per doz 

Lawn Mowers.—Sale has decreased slightly as there 
has been too much rain for anyone to cut their lawns. 
Clear skies and warm days will bring sales up far 
enough to cover this decrease, however. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Styles C and E, 
delphia lawn mowers at 25-7% 


iobbing stocks 
doz.; tubular 


from local 









Phila- 
25-7% per cent; Philadelphia Style 
at 20 per cent; Philadelphia Style K, at 25 per cent; 
tiverside ball bearing, $16-in. at $7.50 each 
Milk Cans.—Call is steady and consistent with no 
change in price. 


25-2% 


net. 


We quote from local jobbing stocks: Railroad, 5-gal. milk 
cans at $3.80; 8-gal. at $4.65 each; 10-gal. at $4.85 each. 
Nails —With the amount of construction work 


steadily increasing, the nail stocks are being turned 
much more rapidly. Sales along this line begin to re- 
mind one of three or more years ago. Stocks are in fair 
condition, with the dealer buying as he goes, to guard 
against any possible decline. There is no change in 


price. 
We quote from local jobbinge stocks! Standard wire nails 
at $4.15 per keg, coated wire nails at $4.05 per keg, base. 


Netting.—Poultry netting continves to sell extremely 


well. Call is heavy for 1-in. mesh netting for small 
chick pens. Price has not changed, and local stocks are 
good. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Hexagon mesh poul- 


try netting at 50 per cent from standard lists. 


Nuts.—Sales are good, with stocks in good condition. 
Prices are as last quoted. 


iron machine 


We 


quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Square 
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screw nuts at 35 per cent, hexagon brass machine screw 
nuts at 25 per cent, hexagon semi-finished at 60-10 on sma) 
sizes, 60-10 per cent on larger sizes; hot pressed square 
blank at $1.50 off; square tapped nuts at $1.25 off; hexagon 
blank nuts, $1.50 off; hexagon tapped nuts at $1.25 of 
standard lists. 


Paper.—Paper jobbers indicate a steady increase ip 
their business, with improved sales of roofing and 
asphalt shingles. Dealers are having a very good call 
for all kinds of paper. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: No. 2 Barrett tarred 
felt at $2.50 per cwt.; Barrett threaded felt, 500 sq. ft. rolls 
at $1.54 per roll; 25-lb. red rosin, 500 sq. ft., 63¢. per rojj 
30-lb. red rosin, 70c. per roll; 35-lb. red rosin, 95c, per roll: 
40-Ib. red rosin, $1.08 per roll; deadening felt and carpet 
lining, $4.50 per cwt. 

Rope.—The rope market is steady with an increase jp 
sales. Some jobbers are low on some of the more popu- 
lar sizes, but advise that new stocks are being shipped 
promptly. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: First grade Manila 
rope at 28c. per pound, base; first grade sisal rope, 24c. per 
pound, base; cotton rope, 50c. per pound, base; Swedish wire 
rope at net list; crucible steel rope at list less 17% per cent 
Monitor hoisting at list less 15 per cent; tram and pillar 
rope net list; plow steel cable at list less 30 per cent 

Sand Paper.—The call for sand paper continues to be 
very good with the increase of hardware building and 
contracting work. Shops and factories are taking fair 
quantities of this material also. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Best 
flint paper at $6 per ream; secona grades No. 
ream; garnet No. 1 at $15 per ream, 


grade No. 1 
1 at $5.40 per 


Sash Cord.—Local quotations on sash cord have not 
changed although some of the factory quotations show 
an advance. Sales show a healthy increase due to the 
new amount of building going on. 


We quote from local jobbing stock: Common sash cord at 
50c. per lb. base. Silver Lake sash cord at $2c. per Ib 
Samson sash cord at 9$2c. per Ib. base. 


base 


Sash Weights.—The sale of sash weights has been 
very satisfactory the past few weeks, the only difficulty 
being to get some of the more popular sizes. The strike 
of a part of the foundry workers interferes to some ex- 
tent with the production. 

We quote from local jobbing 
weights in regular sizes at $2.75 per 


stocks: Cast iron sash 


100 Ib. 

Screen Doors and Window Screens.—The call con- 
tinues to be exceptionally good for this class of mate- 
rial. Prices are high and strong and stocks are in good 
condition. 

We 
black 
dozen. » 

Screws.—The call for screws shows a good increase 
over previous weeks especially among contracting trade. 
Stocks seem to be in good condition and prices are hold- 
ing steady as quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Flat head 
screws at 80 to 80-10 per cent; round head blued at 
75 per cent; flat head brass at 50 to 52% per cent; round 
head brass at 45-5 to 50 per cent; regular cap screws at 9! 
per cent; set screws at 50-10 per cent; iron machine screws 
at 75 per cent, and brass machine screws at 50 per cent 
from standard lists. 

Steel Sheets:—The call for steel sheets shows a very 
good increase on sales and stocks seem to be in good 


Common 2-8 by 6-8 
fancy, at $33.85 per 


stocks: 
dozen, 


jobbers’ 
$20.20 per 


from local 
doors at 


quote 
screen 


brigh.t 
70 to 


condition. Prices are holding steady as quoted. 
We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Black sheets at 
$5.59 per hundredweight, base; galvanized sheets at $6.94 


to $7.14 hundredweight, base. 

Snaths.—Sale of this class of goods is very fair with 
plenty of goods in stock to meet any requirement. There 
has been some slight weakening on the supply but 
stock demands do not seem to exceed the present supply. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Grass scythe snaths 
at $10.80 per dozen; bush seythe snaths at $12. 

Scythes.—There is no change in condition of stocks or 
sales. Prices are keeping up very well. Grass scythes 
are selling more freely than in previous weeks. 

Solder.—Solder sales are amounting up very nicely. 
Stocks seem to be in good condition. There has been 4 
slight decrease in price as shown in the quotation below: 

Strictly half and half 
and half solder at 42 


per 


We quote from local*jobbing stocks: 
solder at 38c. ner Ib., waranted half 
per lb., wire solder at 44c. per Ib. 

Staples.—Staples are being called for more freely 
than in past weeks. Construction work with metal lath 
is taking quantities of poultry netting staples and fence 
work is drawing more heavily on the -regular fence 
staple stocks. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Polished 
staples, $4.30 per cwt.; galvanized staples at $5 per 
galvanized poultry netting staples at $6.00 per cwt 

Tacks.—Retail sales are exceptionally good and shops 
and factories are taking quantities of the material. 
Prices are as previously quoted. 

We 
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quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 8-ounce American 
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cut tacks at 0.71 per pound; tinned carpet tacks, 8-ounce, 
at 0.73 per pound; blued carpet at 0.73 per pound; double 
point blued at 0.38 per pound. 

Tinware.—Sales are keeping up remarkably well and 
prices are steady as previously quoted. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Tinware at 25 per 
cent discount from standard lists. 

Wire Cloth.—The call is exceptionally good this year 
and stocks have been replenished several times in the 
more popular widths and sizes. The price remains un- 
changed. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Black painted wire- 
cloth at $2.15 per hundred sq. ft. base; galvanized 12 mesh 
at $2.55 per hundred sq. ft. base. 

Wire and Wire Goods.—Wire is meeting with ever 
more ready sales and the wire goods usually used for 


83 


screen work are selling freely. Prices show no change. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Bright wire goods at 
80 per cent discount; brass wire goods at 80 per cent from 
standard list. 





Black annealed wire at $4.25 per 100 Ib.: galvanized at 
nealed wire at $4.95 per 100 Ib.; painted Glidden cattle wire 
80-rod spools, $3.75 per spool; galvanized Glidden cattle wir: 
S0-rod spools, $4.30 per spool; painted Glidde hog ! 
$4.02 per spool; galvanized Glidden hog wir 


spool. 


Wheelbarrows.—The call for wheelbarrows is improv 
ing along the line of contracting work. Wheelbarrows 
for home use are selling a little more slowly, however 
Prices show no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stoeks Fullv bolted ood 
barrel tray wheelbarrows at $32.50 to $53.50 per doz 
nailed types at $30.50 per dozen 


PITTSBURGH 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., June 17, 1919. 


O far there is nothing in sight to indicate any back- 

ward movement in the improvement in the iron and 
steel trades that started a month or more ago and 
which has steadily gained momentum. At first some 
people thought the betterment in steel conditions was 
only a flash in the pan and would not last, but as time 
went on it has grown stronger, and to-day there is none 
to be found who will not admit that general conditions 
in the steel trade are probably better than they have 
been at any time since the armistice was signed last 
November. 

The true index of conditions in the iron and steel 
trades is best obtained by watching the barometer of 
operations. About May 1 steel plants were operating 
to only 40 or 50 per cent on the average, and some 
were running at a less rate. To-day the average rate 
of operation among steel works and smaller manufac- 
turing plants is not less than 60 per cent, and it may 
average a little more. This increase in activity is sim- 
ply the result of more orders on the books of the mills, 
and most of them for prompt shipment. It is a fact 
that when an order comes into a mill it is usually 
accompanied by a request for prompt shipment, this in- 
dicating one of two things, if the order is from a job- 
ber, his stocks are low, and if from a consumer, he 
wants the material quick for actual use. 

One of the strong features of the situation is that 
stocks of jobbers all over the country are reported to 
be light. There has been quite a movement in the 
sales of pig iron in the last week, particularly Buffalo 
and Cleveland. It was said at Buffalo last week there 
was sold fully 125,000 tons of iron, while at Cleveland 
about 40,000 tons changed hands. So far there has not 
been much improvement in pig iron in the Pittsburgh 
district, except in foundry, but this does not mean much, 
as nearly all of the large steel companies in the Pitts- 
burgh district have their own blast furnaces and do not 
need to buy iron in the open market. It is only in times 
of abnormal demand for steel that the large steel com- 
panies buy pig iron in the open market. 

An item of interest is that Wales is in the market 
for 20,000 tons of basic iron, and it seems likely it will 
be bought in this country. There is quite a betterment 
in demand for sheets and tin plate, while tubular goods 
and wire products have been very active for a long 
time. There is no doubt but that the steel business is 
in much better shape in every way than it has been at 
any time for six months or more. 

In the hardware trade there are reports of better- 
ment in volume of business and in general conditions. 
The weather here has been very hot for the past two 
weeks or more, and this has created a lively demand 
for seasonable goods, such as screen doors, window 
screens, wire cloth, garden tools, camping outfits and 
fishing tackle. Annual vacations start about June 15, 
and already a good demand has started for fishing 
tackle and camping equipment. The garden movement 
this year is not on as large a scale as last year, and 
so far the demand for garden tools is not up to that of 
last year. The idea has pretty well gotten away from 
consumers that there is going to be any decline in 
prices, and they are buying more freely than for some 
time. On some lines of goods, such as wire products, 
wire cloth, steel bars and similar items, deliveries from 
the mills are delayed on account of having so many 
orders on their books. The volume of hardware busi- 
ness this year, on the whole, is larger than last year, 
and promises to grow right along. 


Axes.—Local jobbers and retailers report that so far 
this year the demand for axes has been very quiet, 


much smaller than in the same period last year. This 
is due, no doubt, to the dull building conditions all over 
the country and the inactivity in the lumber regions in 
the West... 

We quote as follows: First quality single bitted axes 
to 4 Ib., $14 to $15 per dozen, base 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Makers say that in the past 
week or two the new demand for nuts, bolts and rivets 
has been better, but is still confined largely to small 
lots to cover current needs. There is still some shading 
in prices, some makers doing this by absorbing part or 
all of the freight to point of delivery, while others quote 
an extra of 2% to 5 per cent over discounts. The dis- 
counts named below are those adopted from March 21, 
but, as noted, are more or less shaded. 


Large structural and ship rivets $3.70 base 
Large boiler rivets...... ‘ ‘ tN 
7/16 in. xX 6 in. smaller and shorter rivets 

65-16 per cent off S 


Machine bolts, h.p. nuts, % in. x 4 in 


Smaller and shorter, rolled threads. .60-10 ) per cent off list 

Cut threads : ‘ 60-5 per cent off list 

Larger and longei 50-10 per cent off list 
Machine bolts. ¢.p.c. and t. nut % in. xX 4 in 

Smaller and shorter, rolled thread 15-10-10 per cent off list 

Larger and longer. 10-10-5 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, % x 6 in 

Smaller and shorter, rolled threads 60-5 per cent off list 

Cut threads ..... 0-10-5 per cent off li 

Larger and longer sizes 15-10 per cent off list 
Lag bolts ...<.. 65-5 per cent off list 
low bolts. Nos. 1, 2, 3 60 per cont off list 
Hot pressed nuts, sq. blank ».25c. per lb. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, hex., blank $.25c. per Ib. off li 
Hot pressed nuts, sq., tapped tc. per lb. off li 
Hot pressed nuts, hex., tapped tc. per Ib. off list 
C.p.c. and t. sq. and hex. nuts, blank }.25e. per Ib. off list 
C.p.c. and t. sq. and hex. nuts, tapped ce. per Ib. off} 
Semi-finished hex. nuts 

52 in. and larger 70-10 per cent off li 

9/16 in. and smaller SO per cent off list 
Stove bolts in package 79-10-5 per cent oft 
Stove bolts 2'. per cent extra for bull 
Tire bolts aan 60-10-10-5 per cent off list 

The above discounts are from Mareh 21, 191% 

All prices carry standard extra No freight allowance 


Hinges.—It is said the new demand for hinges of all 
kinds has shown very little betterment since the reduc 
tion of 10 per cent in prices, which went into effect 
May 26. It is now said that jobbers and retailers are 
looking for a still further reduction, but this is not 
likely to come. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—The new demand for steel bars 
is referred to by the mills that roll them as being more 
active than at any time since the armistice was 
signed. Some of the implement makers have covered 
their entire needs of steel bars over the last half of 
the year, one mill reporting it has taken three large 
contracts for steel bars for that delivery, and at the 
full price of 2.35c. at mill. There“is said to be some 
cutting in prices of reinforcing bars, mostly by mills 
that roll these from shell steel discards. About a month 
ago such bars were sold as low as 2c., but lately they 
have advanced in price, and are now selling at about 
2.15¢e. at mill. The new demand for iron bars is not 
heavy, and mills are running at only 50 to 60 per cent 
of capacity. 

We quote soft steel bars rolled from billets at $5 


mill, in large lots, the usual advances being charged by 
jobbers and mills for quantities less than carloads We quote 
common iron bars at 8c. to 3.156 bar iron made fron 
selected. scrap, 3c. for base sizes. and refined iron bat rire 
per Ib., all in carloads f.o.b. Pittsburgh These prics are 
subject to extras as adopted by the American [ron and Stee 
Institute, the usual advances being charged for small lot 


Sheets.—The demand for sheets is very much better. 
The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. reports that its 
specifications against contracts and new orders for 
sheets are running close to 3000 tons per day. The 
demand for black and galvanized sheets, which has been 
quiet for some time, is also better, and prices seem to 
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be firmly held. However, there is still shading in prices 
of galvanized and blue annealed sheets, a large quantity 
of the latter being rolled on plate mills, which sell blue 
annealed sheets at the plate price, plus the extras. 
Sheet mills are now operating close to 70 per cent of 
capacity. The prices named below are still being shaded 
in some cases from $2 to $5 per ton. 

Effective from March 21 the base price of No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets is 3.55c., the base price of No. 28, box annealed, 
one puss black sheets is 4.35¢c. and for No. 28 galvanized 
sheets is 5.70c. in carload and larger lots f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
or Youngstown mill. It should be noted by the trade that 
the above named prices are for carloads or larger lots, the 
usual advances for small lots being charged over the above 
prices 

Tin Plate.—Mills report the new demand for tin plate 
as getting larger, and say that some leading consumers 
are now covering their needs for third quarter, and 
over the last half of the year. There is quite a heavy 
export demand for tin plate from India, Chile, Japan 
and other far eastern countries. Plate mills are now 
operating from 50 to 60 per cent of capacity. It is said 
that prices on contracts on production tin plate are 
firmly held at $7 per base box, but on stock items prices 
are still being shaded from 50c. to 75c. per base box, 
depending on the order and the delivery wanted. 

We quote tin plate in large lots at $7 base box, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh 

New prices on terne effective March 21, are 


plate, as fol- 


Hardware Age 


; 8-lb.—I. C. 
; 20-Ib.—I. C 
: 35-lb.—I. C., 


C., $14.55; 12-Ib C. 
» $18.40; 25-Ib Cc 
$21.65; 40-Ib.—I. ¢ 


lows: $-lb.—200 Ib., $14.15 
$16.15 ; 15-lb.—I. C., 
$19.65 ; 30-Ib.—I. C., 
$19.65. All f.0.b P ittsburgh 

Wire Products.—The new demand for wire and wire 
nails is getting very heavy, and only the other day a 
large Youngstown, Ohio, manufacturer notified its 
Pittsburgh selling agents not to accept any more orders 
for either wire or wire nails without first submitting 
them to the home office for approval. Local wire mills 
say that they are filled up for the next sixty to ninety 
days and are back in shipments. Reports are that 
prices on bright nails, plain and barbed wire, also on 
wire fence, are being firmly held by the mills, but there 
is some slight shading on cement-coated nails, probably 
not over 10 cents per keg. Prices on wire and wire nails 
in carloads and larger lots to jobbers, and which are 
said to be holding very firm, are as follows: 

Wire nails, $3.25 keg; galvanized, 1 in. and 
longer, including large-head barbed roofing nails taking an 
advance over this price of $1.50, and shorter than 1 in., $2.00 
Bright basic wire, $3.15 per 100 lb. ; annealed fence wire. Nos 
6 to 9, $3.00; galvanized wire, $3.70; galvanized barbed wire 
and fence staples, $4.10; painted barbed wire, $3.40; polished 
fence staples, $3.40; cement-coated nails, $2.85 base; these 
prices being subject to the usual advances for the smaller 
trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, 
terms 60 days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days 
Discounts on woven wire fencing are 60% per cent off list 
for carload lots, 591% per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 58. per 
‘ent off for small lots, f.o.b, Pittsburgh. 


base per 


Among the Manufacturers and Jobbers 


HE Colonial Brush Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., has 

been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by 
Frank A. Hagarty, David B. Henney and J. A. Burns, 
to manufacture wire brushes and kindred specialties, 


The Morgan Spring Co., Worcester, Mass., will build 
a two-story addition, 80 x 150 ft., to its plant at 
Greendale. It will be devoted to the company’s sub- 
sidiary, the Miller Wire Cloth Co., now located at 72 
Commercial Street, and now merged into the Morgan 
company. For the present the Miller company will 
occupy a recently completed building of the Morgan 
works, originally planned for a rolling mill, which will 
be used for other purposes when the contemplated 
structure is completed. 

The Cord Tire Corporation, Chester, W. Va., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by Jack- 
son D. Comstock, and Henry B. Woodbury, to manufac- 
ture automobile tires. 


The Atlas Jack Co., New Cumberland, W. Va., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 by 
J. E. Carr and associates. 

The Colonial Tire & Rubber Co., Anderson, Ind., a 
recently organized company, is installing machinery in 
its factory at the corner of Thirty-second and East 
Lynn streets. 


The National Enameling & Stamping Co., 346 West 
Kinzie Street, Chicago, Ill., has awarded a contract td 
F. A. Sieboldt & Co., 122 Washington Street, for the 
erection of its proposed new plant at Cortland Street 
and the Belt Railroad. The structure will be two- 
story, 125 x 200 ft., and is estimated to cost $75,000. 


The White Lily Mfg. Co., Davenport, Iowa, manu- 
facturer of washing machines, will build a number of 
new additions to its plant to cost about $150,000. 


The Lotex Tire Co. of Wisconsin has been organized 
with a capital stock of $100,000 by Edward J. Yockey, 
Milwaukee, T. W. Meiklejohn, Fond du Lac, Wis., and 
others, to manufacture pneumatic tires and tubes. The 
factory will be erected at Fond du Lac, and the first 
unit will cost $40,000, including equipment. B. F. Meh- 
ner, architect, Fond du Lac, is preparing plans and 
expects to take bids about June 1. 


The U. S. A. Spark Plug Corporation, Springfield, 
Mass., has been incorporated with a capital of $25,000 
by C. J. Brosnan, Thomas J. Hisgen and R. J. Talbot 
to manufacture spark plugs and ignition specialties. 


The Atlas Tire & Rubber Co., West State Street, 
Trenton, N. J., is having plans prepared for a two- 
story brick and concrete plant on Enterprise Avenue, 
90 x 250 ft., to cost $100,000 with machinery. J. Os- 
borne Hunt, 114 North Montgomery Street, is the 
architect. 

The C. A. S. Products Co., Columbus, Ohio, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $75,000 to $175,000. It 
manufactures stearing gears and other automobile 
specialties. 


The A. T. Nye & Son Co., Columbus, Ohio, maker of 
stoves and ranges, has increased its capital stock from 
$100,000 to $175,000. 


The McQuay Norris Piston Ring Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
has let a contract to the Fruin Colnon Construction Co., 
Merchants Laclede Building, to erect a one and two- 
story reinforced concrete, piston ring plant at Cooper 
Street-and Oak Hill railroad tracks. It will comprise 
five buildings, a machine shop, foundry, garage, storage 
plant, and an administration building. The cost is 
estimated at $150,000. 


The Carlisle Cord Tire, Andover, Mass., a New York 
corporation, has increased its capital stock from $500,- 
000 to $1,125,000. The company is planning for a gen- 
eral increase in production of its special cord tires for 
automobile use. A new factory will be located at Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


The Ferguson Tire Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $200,000 by 
L. H. Ferguson, J. N. Mead and J. W. Ellis, to manu- 
facture auto tires. 


The Victory Tire & Rubber Co., 385 East 149th 
Street, New York, is planning for a two-story plant, 
75 x 165 ft., on Railroad Avenue, Asbury Park, N. J., 
to cost $100,000. 


The Independent Lamp & Wire Co., 1733 Broadway, 
New York, with works at Weehawken, N. J., has ac- 
quired property on Runyon Street, between Hillside 
and Belmont Avenues, Newark, N. J., 260 x 580 ft., for 
a new four-story plant, designed to give employment to 
about 500 persons. Nathan Hofheimer is president. 


John Chatillon & Sons, 85 Cliff Street, New York, 
manufacturers of scales, have awarded contract to the 
Louis Weber Building Co., 171 Madison Avenue, for 
improvements to cost about $4,000. 


The Mount Royal Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $500,000 by 
Douglas L. McGibbon, Talmon H. Rieder, Charles H. 
Ancrum and others to manufacture rubber tires, rubber 
goods, etc. 


The Ontario Abrasive Wheels, Ltd., Prescott, Ont., 
Can., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$30,000 by Arba E. Kerr, Edwards, N. Y.; Stephen J. 
Cowan and Lawrence F. Cuthbert, Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
and others to manufacture abrasive wheels and 
materials. 


The National Spring & Wire Co., 
establish a plant in Grand Rapids, Mich., to employ 
1000 to 1200 men. It manufactures upholstery springs 
for automobiles and other specialties, and will build a 
four-story factory, 85 x 500 ft., at an estimated cost 
of $200,000. 


The Columbus Tire & Rubber Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
will erect a plant on West Goodale Street for the manu- 
facture of cord automobile tires. 


Chicago, IIl., will 
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The Trione Piston Ring Co., St. Louis, Mo., Pontiac 
Building, will erect a plant of about 50,000 sq. ft. in five 
buildings for the manufacture of piston rings. 


The Yale Tire & Rubber Co., 845 Dixwell Avenue, 
Hamden, Conn., recently incorporated to manufacture 
tire and rubber products, has perfected its organization 
with paid-up capital of $100,000, and Joseph E. Hub- 
inger as president; William N. Sage, first vice-presi- 
dent; George P. Smith, treasurer, and M. Leon Smith, 
secretary. 


The Bryan Washing Machine Co., Bryan, Ohio, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 to 
manufacture electric washing machines, and contem- 
plates establishing a plant shortly. E. C. Carroll, N. W. 
Carroll and Harry Huffman are interested. 


The Colonial Tire & Rubber Co., Anderson, Ind., has 
increased its capital stock from $750,000 to $2,000,000. 


The Peerless Starter Co., 32 Branford Place, Newark, 
N. J., has filed notice of organization to manufacture 
starting devices for automobiles. Ernest Pauck, Mar- 
shall Street, Newark, and Francis Tyler, 170 Cambridge 
Street, Jersey City, head the company. 


The Quaker City Rubber Co., 629 Market Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturer of automobile tires, 
etc., has had plans prepared for a two-story brick and 
reinforced-concrete plant, 140 x 160 ft., at Wissinoming, 
to cost $100,000. 


The Bressman Tire & Rubber Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
has purchased the three-story building at 250-52 North 
Broad Street, and plans to occupy it about Dec. 1, when 
leases of the present tenants expire. The property is 
72 x 183 ft., and assessed at $275,000. 


The H. E. Pyke Baler & Wire Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000 
to manufacture baling presses and wire. ‘The incor- 
porators are Harry E. Pyke and R. L. Strouse, Belle 
Claire Apartments, Fortieth Street and Parkside Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, and Harry E. Smith, 3845 North 
Franklin Street, Philadelphia. 


Jonas B. Oglaend, Inc., New York, has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $75,000 by Jonas B. 
Oglaend, M. M. Lloyd and R. E. Shortall, 27 William 
Street, to manufacture agricultural implements, etc. 


Edward Weck & Son, Inc., 206 Broadway, New York, 
plans to increase the output of its factory at 135 
Johnson Street, Brooklyn, by néxt fall to about 1000 
razors per day. 


The Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., will 
add a factory and storage building, 48 x 144 ft., one 
story, to its plant at Buffalo Avenue and Eighteenth 
Street, to cost $13,500. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed by the Auto- 
Device Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. F. W. Miller and G. A 
Loohn, Buffalo, and P. S. Wheaton, Kenmore, N. Y., 
are the incorporators. The capital stock is $100, 000. 


The Norwich Wire Works, Norwich, N. Y., has in- 
creased its capital stock from $125,000 to $500, 000. It 
is going forward with a one-story annex to its plant, 
66 x 192 ft. 


The H. Clauss Cutlery Co., Tipton, Ind., has issued 
$100,000 of preferred stock, making the total capitali- 
zation $200,000. 
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Stanley J. Quinn, secretary American Manufacturers’ 
Export Association, from Jan. 1, 1918, to June 1, 1919, 
has resigned to accept a position with one of the 
members of the association. He will be succeeded by 
Robert F. Volentine, who has been active with the 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce. 


Biggers Has Our Vote 


E have always known that the Continental com- 

pany had some man in our friend Biggers. It’s 
good to see the very high regard in which this well- 
known hardware man is held in his home city. More 
power to you, Bill. You’ve got our vote. 

This is the circular just put out by the Detroit Rotary 
Club: 

“The Detroit Rotary Club is proud to be able to pre- 
sent the name of its president, William D. Biggers, 
for president of International Rotary. To this man 
Rotary means life, as we all would have it, and he 
bears that cheery message with him wherever he goes. 

“From the day of his election to membership in Ov- 
tober, 1912, Rotarian Biggers has been an untiring 
worker in Detroit Rotary. At Houston, in 1914, he 
was chosen International vice-president. Interpreting 
that honor as an opportunity for still greater service, 
he personally visited each of the clubs within his juris- 
diction. 

“In business life he is general manager and secretary 
of the Continental Company, the largest manufacturers 
of screens and screen doors in the world, and his re- 
sponsibilities take him frequently to practically every 
large city in the country. 

“Broad-gauged, keen, feerless—the kind of man who 
“rings true” when you sound him, the type who in this 
vital reconstruction period is one of the nation-builders 
—that is the man who should be president of Interna- 
tional Rotary. Detroit asks your support for such a 
man—Rotarian William D. Biggers. 


Wire Companies May Consolidate 


HE Wright Wire Co. and the Morgan Spring Co., 
Worcester, Mass., and the Clinton Wire Cloth Co., 
Clinton, Mass., have reached an agreement with Liggett 
& Drexel, bankers, New York, under which they have 
deposited in escrow a majority of their voting stock 
which the bankers are given the right to purchase at 
an agreed price. Upon the transfer of this stock the 
business of the three companies will be consolidated. 
The directors of the Clinton Wire Cloth Co. have for- 
mally notified stockholders of the transaction under 
which two-thirds of the company’s voting stock has 
been deposited with the Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, 
and advising holders of both preferred and common 
stock to take similar action. Liggett & Drexel agree 
to pay $150 for the common and $116.50 for the pre- 
ferred. The stock of the two Worcester companies is 
closely held. Their officers state that the transaction 
has proceeded to the point as stated. The Spencer Wire 
o., Worcester, and the Wickwire Steel Co., Buffaio, 
were recently mentioned in connection with a possible 
combination with the three companies involved in this 
deal but it is stated that they are not in an} way in- 
cluded in the present transaction. 








TRADE CONDITIONS IN : 


Paints, Oils and Colors 








Chicago Paint Market 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, June 13, 1919. 


RADE conditions in this market continue to be 

highly satisfactory. The last week has developed 
even a larger volume of wholesale and retail selling 
than reported during the previous week. Not a single 
factory in this section is below normal in its activity, 
and a great many of them are working overtime. 

The feature of the week was the advance of 20c. per 
gallon on turpentine and 8c. per gallon on linseed oil. 
The general market on flax has been getting stronger 
each day. Drought in the flax district has continued 





to reduce the general acreage. Prices in the Argentine 
market are also soaring. The output of oil from the 
mills continues light, and urgent shipping orders indi- 
cate exhausted stocks with consumers. 

There are fairly large stocks of seed in Argentine, 
but it is supposed to be mostly owned by consumers in 
the United States and Europe. In order to keep mills 
in operation, Minneapolis crushers continue to pay enor- 
mous premiums for spot and to arrive flax. 

The turpentine market is very firm at present prices, 
after a week of very active business. Several weeks 
ago turpentine began to advance and it was thought 
that when certain steamers, that have since arrived at 
Savannah and cleared with their cargoes, reached here, 
that the market would then probab!y settle itself and 
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partial decline in price take place. It, however, devel- 
oped, which had been expected to be the case by some 
in the trade, that other steamers are following, and up 
to this time it is possible to secure freight room for 
turpentine for later sailings which now extend over 
June and July. It is not believed that the exports of 
turpentine, made up to this time, are sufficient to sat- 
isfy the European demand, which had remained unfilled 
for two years or more on account of the war. There- 
fore, it is to be considered that the turpentine market 
is having a firm undertone. 

Paint Brushes.—Naturally the sale of paint brushes, 
with so much paint being consumed, will be unusually 
heavy. Both jobbers and retailers report that never 
before has the demand been so good, and while stocks 
are ample to meet all requirements, there is not a 
surplus. 

Mixed Paints.—Never before has the demand for 
mixed paints been so heavy as during the past week. 
Reorders being placed with the jobbers and manufac- 
turers by retailers indicate that they are doing a healthy 
business. Property owners are realizing more every 
day the importance of keeping their buildings painted, 
as paint gives a wonderful protection and saves mil- 
lions of dollars in depreciation annually. 

Linseed Oil.—The general situation on linseed oil is 
strong, with plenty of inquiries and heavy demands. 
Crushers are finding it very difficult to obtain flax, and 
some of them will only quote on less than carload lots 
for July delivery. 

We quote 
pure 
gal.; 
raw, 


stocks, f.o.b. 
single barrel 
bbls. and 
$1.90 per gal. 

Turpentine.—There has been a rapid advance in the 
price of turpentine of 20c. per gallon during the week. 
There is very little available stock, even at the present 
prices on hand. There continues to be a heavy demand, 
with a very active market. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
pure turpentine, in barrels, $1.23 per gal 

Denatured Alcohol.—The situation as to denatured 
alcohol shows no change since last reported. There is 
an inclination on the part of the anti-freezing and auto- 
mobile supply manufacturers to lay in their require- 
ments for fall. Sales show a marked improvement, and 
it would not be surprising if prices would advance. 


from jobbers’ 
linseed oil, in barrels, 
boiled, $1.99 per gal.: 5 
$1.88 per gal.: boiled, 


Strictly 
$1.97 per 
delivery 


Chicago: 
lots, raw, 
over, one 


Chicago: Strictly 


Hardware Age 


We quote to retailers, f.o.b, Chicago: 180-deg. denatured 
alcohol, in barrels, 50c. per gal.; 5 and 10 gal. kegs, 20c. per 
gal. higher; 1 gal. cans, 25c. per gal. higher, which price 
includes containers. Where sold in bulk in less than barrels 
the price is 10c. per gallon more, with extra charge for the 
cans. 

White Lead.—Quotations on white lead are un- 
changed from last week. The present prices are said 
to be firm. The heavy demand has made inroads in the 
jobbers’ stocks and there is no surplus. 


We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: 100 lb. kegs, per | 
8e. in quantity; single kegs, $13; 50-lb. kegs, per 1 
in quantity; single kegs, $6 25-lb. kegs, per Ib., 
quantity; single kegs, 121%4-lb. kegs, per 
in quantity; single kegs, (500-lb. lots or more, 

Ib. less). 

Shellac.—Prices on shellac continue to advance and 
this week’s quotations show a rise in price of 50c. per 
gallon. The scarcity of gum continues and manufac- 
turers are unable to fill orders. 

We quote to retailers, f.0.b. Chicago: 


(4-lb. goods), in gallon cans, $4.50 per 
shellac, $4.40 per gal, 


$1. 80 


shellac 
orange 


white 
pure 


Pure 
gal.; 


Boston Paint Market 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, June 14, 191%. 
HIS week the hardware jobbers and leading manu- 
facturing agents report a continuation of a free 
movement of mixed paints of all kinds, the recent buoy- 
ancy of the linseed oil and turpentine markets having 
helped sales materially. Because of the urgent demand 
there is more or less difficulty in supplying the retail 
hardware trade with small containers. The tin can 
manufacturers are driven to the limit of their capacity 
with business, and their deliveries to the paint manu- 
facturers are more or less irregular and uncertain, 
Gallon containers also are very shy in spots of the 
local jobbing market, but not to the extent of smaller 
sizes. This is a season of the year when the house- 
holder is getting out piazza chairs and screens, as well 
as lawn swings and similar things, all of which need 
more or less painting. The average person wants but 
a small amount of paint for such work, which explains 
in a large measure the urgent call just now for smal! 
containers. 
But house painting is on the increase as well, and this 
business is taking a large amount of mixed paint out 





Paint material apy as quoted in New York June 14, 1919 


Animal, Fish and Vege- 
table Oils— 


Cobalt, 
Whiting 
Commercial 
Gilders 

$1.80@ WE GONG, 60555055 1.30@1.40 


-P mh) 1.60@1.65 
As) 100 ID 
1.15@1.20 


25 


Oxide 


Linseed, Raw, Carload 


five-bbl. lots 
é over. . ‘ 

Out-of-town, five-bbl 
lots and over... 
toiled, 2¢ @B gal. 
Raw. 


1.88@ Putty Commercial— 
.1.80@4 P Ib 
advance on Pure, tubs $3 
In 1 I. to 5 lM. tins. $4. esas. 00 
lard, Prime Winter. .2.75@ ; 
Extra No. 1 .. .1.20@1.50 
No. 1 aa 1.05@1.10 
Cotton seed. Crud 
f.o.b. mill.. < 
Yellow Summer 
Prime, bbl... 
Tallow, Acidless...... 
Menhaden 
Northern Crude 
Southern f.o.b. Fac- Fine Orance 
tory coseece 201.00 — Orange 
Light « -1.05@1.10 Cc. 
Yellow Bleache od .1.07@1.12 Button 
White Bleached 
Winter ......6-+sk:20@1.15 
Cocoanut Ceylon do 
mestic, bbl., per 
Cochin Imported, spot. . 
Domestic, bbl...... 
Cod, Domestic, Prime. . 
Newfoundland, in bbl.1 
Corn Refined, bbl, 100 ™.. 
25.064 
nominal 


Spirits Turpentine— 


®P gal. 


50 @ 22.00 1.17@ 


In Machine bbls 


25.00€@ 
1.35@- Gum Shellac— 
8 mm. 


nominal - nominal 


Diamond I 


Presse ed 
-00@1,05 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
™m.184%@18\% 
- nominal 
20a 
90@- 
00a 


Colors in Oil— 


Black Lamp 

Black, Coach, Js 
Black in oi 

Drop 

Blue 

Blue Prussian 

Blue, Ultramarine.... 
French Ochre........ 
Green, Chrome, Pure.. 
Green, 
Indian 
Venetian 
Sienna, 
Umber, 
Umber, 
Chrome Yellow 


Porpoise body 
Olive denatured 
Neatsfoot Prime, 
pressed 
"alm, Lagos, 


.00@1.10 
40@50 
18@22% 
70@75 
60@75 
385@39 
16@18 
Burnt 30@32 
28@30 
28@30 
38@45 


spot per ey 
17@18 
% @19 


Soya Bean, bbl th 18 


Miscel!aneous— 


Barytes: 
White, Foreign, 
@ ton 


Domestic, 


nominal 
prime, 
pee 


and Red Lead, 


bags 0.00@31.00 White 
ofr a «&e.— 
21, 00 @ 24,00 
..@ ton gominal 
?ton nominal 


Imported .®# 
Ay 23% 
.50@20 


Cents @ 
Lead, , Senestone White 


ry 
In Oil White, 
500 Ib., 
100 Ib. 


less than 


$13.00@- 


neh 
China "Clay, 
ton 


Semectic 


high 
.24.00@ — 


Brown, Spanish, 
grades, per ton... 
Brown, Spanish, 
grades 
Carmine, No. 40, 
Green, Chrome, 


500 Ib. up to 
2000 Ib., per 
100 ib. .... Sil. 

2000 Ib, up to 
10,000 lb. per 
100 Ib, $11 

10,000 Ib. up 
30,000 Ib., per 
100 Ib. -$11 

Carload, mini- 
mum, 15 tons, 
per 100 lb 

Litharge, American, 
powdered, Steel 
s, per 100 


bulk. 4.60@5.00 
ordinary 
Green, Chrome, 


Medium 
Metallic Paint, 


Light .35 
40 


32.00@36.00 
35.00@40.00 
Oc ves Medium, ® ton, 
30.00@40.00 
American Golden, # I., 
@10 


@10 


nominal 


500 Ib. up to 2000 Foreign, Golden, # ., 
Ib, $1 
2000 Ib. 


10,000 Ib 


French 

Orange, Mineral English, 
nominal 
nominal 

13% @14% 


French 
American 
Red, Indian 
American, # 100 ™.14 
Red, Tuscan 
Red, Venetian ®@ 100 1p.2 @ 4% 
Rose 19@20 
Sienna, Italian, burnt 
and powdered.... 
Burnt lump 4 
Italian, Raw, 
dered 6% @12 
American, 2%@ 3 
American Burnt and 
%@ 4 
nominal 


Powdered 
Tale, 

per ton.$20.00@40.00 
nominal 


Carload, “minimum 


15 tons @16 


Zine, Dry— 


Red Seal (French proc.) 
9%@ 
(French proc.) 
10} 


7 @15 
Green $l. @ 6 
White Sl. (French proc.) 
11%Z@— 
American Process. 
5 p. e. lead sulphate, 


10 p. c. lead sulphate. ..8@8%, 
20 p. ¢. lead sulphate. ..8@— 
35 p. c. lead sulphate.7% @— 


%@8% 
Smerican, 
Italian 

Terra Alba, 
French ...... ® 100 ™. nominal 
English ..... ~ 100 we nominal 

American, #@ 100 th. ~~ 

eh z ie — 

Black, Carbon Gas...12 @25 American, #@ 100 I. No. 3, 

Black, Bone a. 3 1.00@- 

Black, Drop .....--e+ Umber, Turkey, Burnt 

Black, Lamp and Powdered.....5 @ 6% 

Black, Ivory Raw and powdered... .nomina 

Mineral Blacks, Burnt, American... 34%@ 4 

— lumps - nominal 

Celestial 4 : Ra @ 3% 

’ 63 ‘ Yellow, Chrome, Pure.24 @- 

Oxide Red, powdered, 
casks 8%, 

Vermillion, Quick Silver. 

English 1 
Chinese 


Dry Colors— 


Blue, 
Blue, 
Blue, Prussian, Domestic, 


Blue,’ Prussian Foreign... nominal 
Blue, ‘on 75 
Blue, Ultramarine... G0 
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of the local market every day. Usually July and Aug- 
ust are quiet months in the paint trade here, and then 
things begin to pick up again in September. The 
paint’ trade, however, feel that this year will prove an 
exception, and that they will be busy throughout the 
summer. In fact, most of them are so sure of this 
condition they are laying their forward plans accord- 
ingly. They say, however, there is no likelihood of a 
change in prices between now and the fall, no matter 
what course the linseed oil and turpentine market 
takes. Most of the manufacturers covered their re- 
quirements before the season opened, and are prepared 
to do business on its present basis for some months 
yet. 

Brushes.—While the brush situation continues very 
strong and there still persists talk of possible advance 
in prices, some of the manufacturers operating in New 
England feel there is little likelihood of such action, in- 
asmuch as they are well covered with material. -As a 
matter of fact, some of them have practically assured 
the leading paint interests here that there will be no 
price advance between now and spring. What may 
happen then they are not willing to go on recerd with 
a guess. They do say, however, they look for no cheaper 


brushes for a long time. . 

Dry Colors.—There apparently is no let-up in the 
movement of dry colors on this market, and supplies are 
kept down to comparatively small proportions all the 
time. The recent upward revision jn raw and burnt 
umber and in raw and burnt sienna has created the 
impression in some quarters that other color prices 
have to be changed before long. The best informed 
people, however, do not look for such action, possibly 
pecause of the recent offerings of German-made goods 
on this and other domestic markets. We are told that 
some German colors have been offered on this side of 
the water for almost half what our colors cost, but that 
even at such prices the trade has been disinclined to 
invest. This story is based more or less on rumor, and 
therefore cannot be considered authentic, yet it never- 
theless is interesting. 

Barrel Lots—Plaster of paris, $4 to $4.25 per bbl.: whiting, 
commercial (bolted), 2c. per Ib.; whiting, gilders’, 24c. per 
lb.: dry zine (American), 20c. lb.; lamp black, bulk, lode. Ib.; 
lamp black, in 1-lb. packages, 19¢c.; raw and burnt umber, 
Ye. to 12e. lb.; raw and burnt sienna, 15c. to 17¢.; Prince’s 
metallic brown, 3%c.; yellow ochre, 31'c.; Venetian red, 
2%c.; , 

Pound Lots—Paris green, in 1-lb. packages, 50c, Ib.; in 
14-lb. packages, 5le. Ib.; %-lb. packages, 52c. lb.; ultra- 
marine blue, 24c. Ib. 

Glue.—Sales of glue are no better, and the market 
continues in an unsatisfactory condition. Apparently 
this department of the paint market is going to be the 
only one which will not show life this season. “But,” 
as one of the largest houses here says, “it’s a long lane 
that has no turning, and we are hanging on at old 
prices waiting for the turn in the lane to show up.” 

Glue, ground, 14c. per lb.; plate, 35c, per lb.; clear bonnet, 
$7c. Ib. 

Lead.—Although the demand for lead is not what it 
should be, the situation is very strong because of the 
constantly advancing price of the metal by the pro- 
ducers. The cost of producing lead has increased ma- 
terially during the past year or two, and the leading 
paint interests say they cannot figure how it can be 
much cheaper for some time. 

White, in oil and dry, 12%-lb. kegs, 13%c. Ib.; 25 and 
50-lb. kegs, 13%c.; 100-lb. kegs and larger, 13c.; for 500-Ib. 
lots and over deduct 5 to 10 per cent. Dry red lead and 
litharge, 12%-lb. kegs, 13%c. Ib.; 25 and 50-lb. kegs, 13\c.; 
100-lb. kegs and larger, 13c.; red lead, in oil, 12%-lb. kegs, 
I4c.; 25 and 50-lb, kegs, 13%c. Ib.; 100-lb. kegs and larger. 
134¢c. Ib. Orange mineral, 12%4-lb. kegs, 13%c. Ib.; 25 and 


50-Ib. kegs, 13%c.; 100-lb. kegs and larger, 13\4c. 









Oils, Ete.—The turpentine market has been extremely 

buoyant since last reports, owing to continued heavy 
exports, and more or less excited buying on the part 
of some domestic interests. Local prices are 14c. per 
gallon higher than they were a week ago, making the 
total advance during the past fortnight 25c. per gallon, 
which never before has been equaled in a similar period. 
The upswing in linseed oil prices also has continued, 
but not to the degree of turpentine. As compared with 
a week ago, linseed oil here is 9c. a gallon higher, 
making the total advance during the past fortnight 20c. 
After a long period of stability there has been an ad- 
vance in the local price of kerosene of 1%c. per gallon, 
as a result of greater costs of refining. Gasoline re- 
mains unchanged. 
é Castor oil, $2.30 per gal.: cylinder oil. 50c. gal.: gasoline. 
0 gal. or more, 25%c. gal.; kerosene, 50 gal. or more, 15¢ 
gal.; lard oil, $1.80 gal.; alcohol, denatured, 49c. gal.; wood, 
$1.40 gal.: linseed, raw, in barrel lots, $1.99 gal.; in 10-gal 
lots, $1.95; in 5-gal. lots, $1.97: in 1-gal. lots. $2: boiled, in 
barrel lots, $1.97@$2.01 gal.: neatsfoot, $1.85 gal.: sperm, 
$2.30 gal.; paraffin, 35¢e. gal.: floor oils, 50e. gal.: turpentine 
$1.20 gal. in barrel lots: in 10-gal. lots, $1.25; in 5-gal. lots, 
$1.27: in 1-gal. lots, $1.30. 








Shellac.—The local shellac market appears to have 
lost some of its excitement, although supplies are ex- 
tremely short and record prices are being quoted here. 
The first flush of buying in an effort to secure enough 
stock to carry firms over until fresh gums arrive from 
the east appears to have passed. The average asking 
price here for gums, regardless of quality, seems to be 
$1.10 to $1.25 per pound. 

Sundries.— Paraffin wax is being offered on this mar 
ket at all kinds of prices, owing to an increase in the 
supply. The average price here is about 1c. pe 
pound lower than it was a fortnight ago. The demand 
for wax is not especially brisk, which makes producers 
all the more anxious to dispose of holdings. Putty 
continues to sell readily at former prices. The call for 
paint removers and everything else, in fact, in the 
sundries line, is entirely satisfactory. 

Putty (best), in 125-lb. drums, Te. lb.; commercial putt 
(in drums), 5!.c.; paraffin wax, in 225-lb. cases, 1 
ing, 94c. lb.; 123-25 melting, 9%4c.; 128-30 melting, 10% 
Paint removers, $2.50 list. 

Varnishes.—Nothing new has developed in varnishes 
since last reports. The demand is fully up to normal, 
and prices hold very strong. The outlook for business 
during July and August is not quite as bright as it is 
in mixed paints, but the paint trade here feel that more 
business than usual will be transacted in varnishes 
during those months. 


LS-20) melt 








Twin Cities Paint Market 


St. Paul and Minneapolis, June 12, 11% 


AINT sales show a slight slackening in the past 

week, due perhaps to the continued wet weather we 
have been having. It is possible that the crest of the 
spring trade has been passed for the time, although 
further good sales are expected to turn the next month. 
Small insects are liable to detract from the finished 
job on outside painting, so less of this will be done. At 
present, however, paint work is going forward as 
rapidly as weather conditions will permit. Sales are 
holding up very good indeed. 

Mixed Paint.—Mixed Paint is moving very freely in 
one-gallon quantities, and very satisfactorily in larger 
quantities. Prices are still holding steady as previously 
quoted. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Ready mixed paint at 

3.35 to $3.40 per gallon for first grade. Second grade at 
5 to $2.50 per gallon; metallic paint in red, per pound, 
at 2 to 2% cents. 






Turpentine.—Turpentine has continued to advance 
during the past week, and at present is at a particu- 
larly high level, and now is higher than it has ever 
been in this market. This does not seem to decrease the 
amount of call for it, however, as it is selling very 
freely. 

We quote from local jobbing stock 
lots at $1.29 per gallon. 


Turpentine in barrel 


White Lead.— White lead is moving very nicely with 
the increase in building and general construction work 
Prices are as last quoted. 

We quote from local jobbing stock White lead in 100- 
lots at $11.81 per ewt. with the usual differentails for size 
of package and quantities 

Shellac.—There are some rumors of an advance in 
shellac, although the local market prices have not 
changed. Sales are showing very good totals. 

We quote from lecal jobbing stock: White shellac in gallor 
cans, $3.50 per gallon: orange shellac in gallon cans at $3.25 
per gallon 

Whiting.—Whiting is moving in_fairly good volume, 
with no change in price. 

We quote from local jobbing stock: Common whiting at 
$2.35 to $2.75 per ewt.: extra gilders’ whiting at $2 
cwt. to $3 per ewt., with a charge of 50c. extra for the 
barrel. 

Putty.—Sales are holding up extremely well, with 
prices holding steady and strong as last quoted. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Commercial bladder 
putty in bbl, $5 per cwt strictly pure bladder putty in bbl 
at $5.55 per ewt commercial putty in 100-Ib. drums at $5.2 
per ewt.; strictly pure putty in 100-Ib. drums at $5.75 pet 
ewt 

Steel Wool.—There is no change in the Steel Wool 
Market and sales are in good condition. 

We quote from local jobbing stock: No. 00 wool at 90 


per lb.; No. 6 wool at 5&c. per Ib.; No, 1 at 4le. per Ib 





Linseed Oil.—This product has reached high mark for 


this locality. Sales are held back perhaps to some 
degree by this fact, but are very good at that. Stocks 
are in good condition. 

We quote from local jobbers stocks: Boiled linseed oil in 
barrel lots at $1.93 per gallon and raw linseed oil barrel lots 
at $1.91 per galllon 



















































































Results of One Washer Broadside 


No. 1 (4 cols. x 12 in.) 


OU fellows who may have some doubt about ad- 

j vertising being good medicine for your busi- 

ness want to follow this department carefully 
and stop here now with us for a while while we tell 
you a few facts about publicity and dollars. 

The first man to testify is our friend, A. W. Wal- 
ter, of the Walter Hardware Co., South Milwaukee, 
Wis. By the way, Mr. Walter says: “I get so much 
good out of ‘Publicity for the Retailer’ that I want 
your opinion on this ad which will help us and in- 
cidentally the other fellow too.” 

Fine, fine, Mr. Walter. That’s the kind of talk 
we like to hear. Not because we’re overfond of 
praise, but we do want you dealers to keep a sharp 
eye on this department. Just the week you may 
sort of skip over it will be the week that you’ll miss 
a bevy of dollar-getting ideas. 


2— Annual activity caused by debut of ‘house fly 





Protect Your Home From The 
Fly Nuisance— Now Is The Time 


To Get Ready For The Flies 


———— —_ - 

The man who appre t an wi rotected in his home from f and mosquitoes 
by our well-made ni \ 7 prive rself of the ! tary benefits 
afforde secre eens for your 
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Pica | anal 
2 stereos 
LJ! ——_iae 





Price $2.00 Pric e $2.50 
Each Lach 
































SCREEN WINDOWS 35c to 95c EACH 


- Hugel and Heiserman 











Publicity for the Retailer 


By Burt J. PARIS 


88 






Good Results from Mop and Duster Ad—‘‘Asking The Man Who Owns 
One’’—Electric Washer Ad Sells Machines and Brings a Fine 
List of Prospects—Snappy Talk on Screens and Paint 





Goldwell’s Imperial Lawn Mower 


THE ONLY 
Patent 2-Edge Bed Knife , *@: 
It means Double the Life and Double “ee 


the Cutting Power of Other Makes and 


The Most Serviceable 


Highest Awards at t he World's Fair at Chicago and St Louis 
by United States Government for use in Public Parks. Also now used on the Pu 
Parks of New York, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Chicago and hae Avnerican Exposition, San 
Francisco. The rachets never wear out as other mowers do 
Some of the following people will tell you their iasperial has been in con- 
stant use for 18 years and giving good service today 


ig et t ite 


ASK 


John Myers 
Henry Frace 


Tom Renwick 


Frank Benjamin 
Harrison Sherwood 


William Hunt 


Mrs. D. G. Huhn 
Marble Cemetery 


Tom Renwick John Walters James Fisher Saranac Cemetery 
F. W. Braley Harvey Tarner Thad Mercer Boston Cemetery 
Mel Walters Ben Beattie Bruce Lowrey Easton Cemetery 
Bert Talcott Gib Hawley Sem Dausman John Winegar 
Tom Barber Cc. BE. Huhe Joha Winegar Wm. Faulkner 
Gorden Conner Chas. Signa & M. Crawford Mrs. M. Hooper 


‘SEE Ee oun iB Cader 'm MOW wk 
M. A. BENSON 


SARANAC, : - MICHIGAN 











3—Referring the reader to satisfied users 


For instance, here’s the electric washer ad used 
by the Walter Company. Listen to this. The ad 
sold outright two machines. Mr. Walter didn’t say 
at what prices, but the lowest is $85, so it was 
some neat little tune to tinkle on the register. 

More, too, The ad netted a fine bunch of pros- 
pects from which Mr. Walters is going to extract 
another neat little sum. Oh! no, advertising 
doesn’t pay! It doesn’t pay the fellow who doesn’t 
do any. 

This washer ad is a jim dandy or we are away 
off our base. Its got snap, pep, ginger, tabasco 
that kind of talk that hooks on to the reader and 
doesn’t let go. 

First, a heading that prevents a hasty decision 
and an opening talk that follows right up behind 
with Jack Dempsey jabs. Then the main show in 
three rings and a first-class side attraction. Im- 
possible for the eye to wander off this page and 
equally impossible for the mind not to receive 4 
lasting impression. 

Next, cuts and prices. 


“Show me” stuff. Noth- 
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ing left for a guessing contest. The one and only 
shaft of criticism we can aim at the whole ad is 
regarding the terms—these should have been played 
up more prominently, yet the writer did not omit 
them and therefore our criticism is merely a sug- 
gestion for improvement. 


His Royal Nibs, the House Fly 
No. 2 (4 cols. x 
I’ 


we 


10 in.) 
it weren’t for dust and flies, certain houses in 
this trade would have a tough time. However, 
can assure screen manufacturers that their 


1—Put over some good washer business 
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Investigate--Compare 


Be Sure to See the “Voss” Electric Washer and Wringer 
before buying any electric washing machine. 


You owe it to yourself to see the “Voss” Electric Washer before investing your money in any 
power washing equipment. It is not a hand type machine with a peg dasher, fitted to run with electric power. In- 
stead, it is a sturdily Built machine, designed by the oldest washing machine concern in the country and guaranteed 
by them and by ourselves to do your washing better and in less time and without the least wear or tear on the finest 
fabrics.. These are broad statements, but we can prove them to you as we have proved them to over twenty sat- 
isfied users in South Milwaukee. 








‘ This “Voss” Electric Washer 
Pe} with Swinging Wringer $85. 


This type of machine will appeal to the prospective 
buyer who wishes to use the machine in one room and 
store it in another when not in use, as the size is such 
that it will pass thru a doorway of ordinary size. It is 
also an ideal machine to use where the laundry is oat 
ped with stationary tubs or where room is limit 


Equipped with the famous “Voss” Vacuum Sashes, 
which is so easy on the clothes and so thorough in 
cleansing them. All-metal wringer that swings in three 
directions, permitting the operator to wash and wring at 
the same time. The wringer control is the simplest 
made and will run the wringer either forward or re- 
verse or stop it entirely. 


This “Voss” Electric with 
Sliding Wringer $95. 


, d 


Reasons Why 
you want the 
“Voss” Electric 


The 
Vacuum Dasher 


does not wear out the clothes. 
It handles the clothes as 
lightly as air presses them 
gently up and down with a 
continuous movement and 
steaming suds are applied 
ihoveually to every fold of 
each garment. No twisting 
pegs to tear the clothes or 
twist them into knots. 





Washes Clean 
No Wear On Clothes “ 


Delicate laces that you never 
risked in a washing yet, and 
dainty waists and lingerie, as 





bk: 





Here is a g unit c and 
so arranged that the operator need only travel well as hea f —— or 
4% feet from wash tub to clothes tray. This eS akan choy A, ont 
saves time by eliminating unnecessary steps eps aieh inkeces ten hes & 
and that shortens the washing period. ee ee oe one ee 

est fabrics. 
Tub Made of Cypress 
lx Inches Thick 


Made this way for long years 
of service and will stand the 
strain better than the light 
tubs on other makes. Tubs 
are greater capacity also. Fit- 
ted with metal drain faucet, 
threaded for hose. 


The main platform and extension holds 
two tubs. This style is also equipped with the 
sliding, reversible wringer with foot control, 
which enables the operator to use both hands 
in wrinsing the clothes and feeding the wring- 
er. No excuse for buttons being torn off 
with this contro!. 








$110 


It not only does the wash- 
ing, but takes care of the rins- 
ing, wringing and draining as 


well. No lifting of tubs after 
washing is finished — the com- 
mon drain pipe underneath 
all three tubs carries the water 
to the drain in the floor. This 
wonderful machine does 
qoeing but hang up the 
c tis the most com- 
plete washing equipment 
made. 








Over Twenty “Voss” 
Electrics in Use in 
South Milwaukee 


This is almost as many as all 
other makes combined and 
proves that the “Voss” is un- 
equaled for washing . effici 
ency. 


Every user of a “Voss” made 
careful comparisons before 
purchasing and only decided 
in its favor because of its su- 
perior merits, and great val- 
ue for the price. 








Monthly Payment 
Pian Makes It Easy 
To Own a “Voss.” 

Discount fer Cash. 











Read every line of this ad. Read about the 20 
users in South Milwaukee and the vacuum dasher; 
the cypress tub and the non-wear feature; the foot- 
control wringer and the full platform equipment. 

The other day we saw one of these machines in a 
hardware store window, top exposed, and the suds 
whirling around. With a window like this and ad- 
vertising like Walter’s, the town’s business can be 
captured. 


Walter Hardware Co. 


900 Milwaukee Avenue. Telephone 20. 


goods will be in demand for 
recent 
swatters 


most 
and 


as the 
fly poison 





Come In Any Time 
and Let Us Demon- 
Strate the “Voss” to 
You. No Obligations. 











statistics available 
have failed 


their effort to extinguish the species. 


Figuring that the 1919 fly output would be 
Hugel & Heiserman used this 
information 


par, 


certainly gives 


one 


ad 


every bit of 


requires in installing screen doors. 


This kind of 


an ad 


sells the goods. 
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whic 


miserably 


h 


The 


several years to come 
show 


that 


up to 


most 


one 


most 
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You can do the little job | ius Pea ee 
yourself with ioe) 


Devoe Mirrolac 
The Lac Without The Lap 


xperie 
ing 


/DEVOE. wiRRTAC Cc 


eable re 
nd woodwork 


SEVGS MIRROLAC 


nder the 
surface wi tl 


DEVOE MIRROLAC 


$4.25 a gallon—$1.25 a quart—70c a pint—40c a half pint 


Phone 105 Phone 105 


THE < 

AYNES 
WARE WW 

616-622 COML. PHONE 105. 


Emporia, Kan Hartford, Kan 


SHEMEHEMS 


Ameficus, Kan 


HEWMENLMEKEWHENSEMS 


SHSHENSMENSNENS) ZH SHSKHEMSNENSNENSNENESNENSWLHSMEK F 
= MZMENENZNENENENENE HENEMEINERENIMZNENINEWENZNENWZNE 


RSH Se MSRM MEI 


4—For the “brightening up” jobs about the home 
pertinent thing we can say about it is—look it over 
carefully and have your newspaper run one like it. 


‘‘Ask The Man Who Owns One” 
‘- (See preceding page) 

No. 3 (3 cols. 
NE firm made this phrase famous but it was 
doing business at the old stand long before 

Figuring that the 1919 fly output would be up to 
this particular firm began its business life. “Ask 
the man who owns one,” was the first kind of ad- 
vertising ever used and today its power is some- 
thing to reckon with; the passing of the years has 
increased its potentiality for getting business 
rather than diminished it. 

So Milt Benson tells ’em to ask the owners of 
Coldwell mowers. Such an array of local citizenry 
is enough to silence objections and dispel doubt om 
any article from a razor to a kitchen cabinet. Milt 
has the right idea. If you can’t make your cus- 
tomers help along the business, who can you call 
upon? 

In addition, 


x 6% in.) 


Mr. Benson has incorporated in his 
ad some good selling copy. His statements regard- 
ing the mower are certainly impressive. Note that 
last line about the $5 mower. Milt isn’t losing any 
bets. 


Making the Job Look Easy 


No. 4 (3 cols. x 8% in.) 
HE Haynes Hardware Co., 
us this ad on Devoe’s finish. 
cut are fine but the copy is misplaced. 
paragraph should be first and then the 
idea would get across quicker. 

This is the sort of ad which will appeal to the 
man who wants his home spic and span and who 
loves to do an odd job now and then. Notice the 
border of little “H’’ letters. 


Emporia, Kan., sent 
The heading and 
The last 


“easy job” 


The New Haven Hardware Specialty Co. has awarded 
a contract for the erection of a two-story factory build- 
ing, 40 by 60 ft., mill construction, to occupy a site on 
Porter Street, New Haven. 


Hardware Age 


Coming Conventions 


NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Pittsburgh, Pa., June 24, 25, 26, 27, 1919. Head- 
quarters, Wil:iam Penn Hotel. Herbert P. Sheets, sec- 
retary, Argos, Ind. 

MISSISSIPPI RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT Asso- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Agricultural College, Miss., July 
8, 9, 10, 1919. D. Scoates, secretary-treasurer. Agri- 
cultural College, Miss. 

TEXAS HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Galvez Hotel, Galveston, July 11, 12, 1919. R. F. Bell, 
secretary-treasurer, 320 Broadway, New York. 

TENNESSEE RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT Asso- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Chattanooga, August 5, 6, 7, 1919, 
Walter Harlan, secretary, 1426 Candler Building, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE 
VENTION, St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, 
20, 1920. H. O. Roberts, secretary, Metropolitan Life 
Building, Minneapolis. 

NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Mechanics’ Building, 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 23, 24, 25, 1920. George A. Fiel, 
secretary, 10 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


Brief Notes of the Trade 


Omer Cox, for four years representing a group of 
hardware manufacturers, located in the Underwood 
Building, is now in his new suite of offices in the Postal 
Telegraph Building, San Francisco. Mr. Cox has also 
established several additional offices, and now has 
associate salesmen in Seattle, Washington; Los Angeles, 
California; El Paso, Texas; Salt Lake City, Utah; and 
Denver, Colorado. 

George Ostendorf, formerly with the Tropical Paint 
& Oil Co., of Cleveland, has become associated with the 
sales organization of the Hilo Varnish Corporation, 
Brooklyn. Mr. Ostendorf will make his headquarters 
at Cleveland and will look after both the manufacturing 
and the jobbing trade in Northern Ohio. 

J. R. Torrey & Company of Worcester, Mass., razor 
strop manufacturers, have awarded a contract to car- 
penters to build a new three story factory for them 
parallel with the present factory to cost approximately 
$25,000. The new structure will be of brick, reinforced 
concrete and wood, mill construction and should be com- 
pleted in less than three months. 

The Marlin-Rockwell Corporation will move its sport- 
ing goods plant from New Haven to Norwich, Conn., 
sometime before July 1. The New Haven plant turned 
out machine guns during the war, when the sporting 
goods machinery was demobilized. As the Hopkins & 
Allen plant in Norwich, which is owned by the concern, 
is well equipped to make sporting rifles, it will be made 
the headquarters of such work. The New Haven plant 
will be used for storage purposes. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Butts of Newton Center, Mass, 
have announced the engagement of their daughter, Miss 
Anita Grant Butts, to Alfred J. Craddock of Philadel- 
phia, son of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Craddock of Newport, 
Ky. Mr. Butts is head of the Boston firm of Butts & 
Ordway Company. 

The Waterproof Paint & Varnish Company of Water- 
town, a $75,000 corporation, has been granted a Massa- 
chusetts charter to manufacture paints and varnishes. 
The incorporators are: John J. Neehan of Watertown; 
Albert C. Fairbanks of Boston; and Harry G. Browne 
and George H. Browne of Reading. 

I. A. Sylvester, formerly with George R. Bascom, 
Inc., and H. E. Shannon, formerly with the Dover 
Stamping Company, are associated with the Boston 
firm of Butts & Ordway. 

The Crane Manufacturing Company of Rockland, a 
$100,000 corporation, has been granted a Maine charter 
to manufacture lock-washers, bolts and nuts. The in- 
corporators are: James A. Crane of Bath; and Charles 
T. Smalley and Dorothy Weed of Rockland. 

Charles F. Morgan has been made vice-president and 
assistant treasurer of the Morgan Spring Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. He was formerly active in the management 
of the business, but of recent years has devoted his 
energies to the Norcross Brothers Co., building contrac- 
tor of which he was the treasurer. He remained as 
secretary of the Morgan company, however, and now re- 
turns to active participation in the conduct of the 
business. 


ASSOCIATION Con- 
Feb. 17, 18, 19, 


DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
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Mc KINNEY HARDWARE 


Ser garage doors 


Simplified Selling 


This valuable little reterence book will enable you 
to put your finger instantly on the proper solution to 
the most difficult of garage door problems. 


By referring to pages 13, 14 and 15 your customer 
sees at a glance just what his entrance will be like. 
After deciding upon the number of doors required to 
close the entrance the hardware can be figured in no, 
time from the itemized lists. 

If this simplified method of selling garage hard- 
ware appeals to you send for Booklet Gl. 


Dont forget when you place 
your order for some of these 
No. 9007 Sets to ask for a sup- 
ply of booklets with your imprint 
for distribution among architects, 
builders and car owners. 


Mc KINNEY MANUFACTURING GOMPANY 


WROUGHT STEEL \« K/ BULLDERS' HARDWARE 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















Adjustable Coffee Strainer 


Wersa Company, Inc., 160 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, is the manu- 
facturer of the “Kleerwell” adjustable 
coffee strainer which is designed to fit 
any style of coffee pot. 

The “Kleerwell” hooks on instantly 
on the rim of the pot. Coffee is 
strained inside the pot, preventing the 
grounds from getting into the spout. 














‘Kleerwell” 


coffee pot 


Showing the adjusted to 


Hence it makes it easy to give the pot 
a quick thorough cleaning. This new 
device is a convenient long-lasting, 
rust-proof household utility that will 
be readily appreciated by all users. 


Domestic Electric Iron 


The Central Flatiron Manufactur- 
ing Company, Johnson City, New 
York is bringing out a new 6-lb. do- 


mestic electric iron with a _ double 


Double point domestic electric iron 


point, fully polished and plated, with 


a rating of 550 watts. 


The iron is 7% in. long and 3% in. 


wide at the center. A separable cord 
plug is furnished with the iron which 
can be attached to a socket or wall 
receptacle. A nickel-plated stand is 
also furnished with the iron. The two- 
point feature makes it possible to se- 
cure the same results with the back- 
ward as with the forward movement 
of the iron without changing the posi- 
tion of it. It is also very handy in 
ironing sleeves, pleats and tucks. 


New Wrench Display Board 


The Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio has placed on the 
market a new wrench display board 
which carries an assortment of 30 
drop forged wrenches. Nine general 
purpose and twenty-one engineer’s 


‘Whitman s Barnes. 
<a> DROP FORGED <> 


WRENCHES 


AKRON, OH!IO.U.S.A 








Vew “W & B” wrench display board 





wrenches, all popular openings re- 
quired for farm, machine and auto- 
mobile purposes are contained in ship- 
ments with the board. 

The assortment is supplied either in 
semi-finished or finished. Each wrench 
is case hardened with ends ground and 
polished. The bodies of the semi- 
finished are black enamel, the finished 
mottled and lacquered. The _back- 
ground is of light oak, display card 
in gold letters outlined in black on a 
red field. Each wrench number is in 
red at the side of each of the hooks. 
The board is 8 x 27 and shipping 
weight with 30 wrenches is 20 lb. 


Wood-Burning Camp Stove 


The Mazura Mfg. Company, 414-16 
South Sixth Street, St. Louis, Mo., has 
perfected the Mazura wood-burning 
camp stove, which is considered a very 
convenient outfit for use on a day’s 
outing. 

The stove is well adapted for broil- 
ing, frying, stewing and preparing all 
foods. The concern makes special 
sizes to order on specifications. In ad- 








The Mazura camp stove 


justing the stove for use it is only 
necessary to press the legs into the 
ground about one inch to make the 
stove stand firmly. Then place all 
three sides in position to provide na- 
tural upward draft and to confine the 
heat. 


Reading matter continues on page 94 
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“ 
Garage Door 
Hardware 





Doorway closed except entrance door 


A complete hardware equipment of high character at a popular 
price. Made for doors that run around the corner inside the garage 
and stand out of the way against the side wall when the doors are 
open. Provides for entrance door without additional doorway. 
Adapted to entrances having 3, 4, 5 or 6 doors. 


PACKED COMPLETE INCLUDING TRACK IN WOOD BOX 


Write for illustrated circular 























Doorway closed. Interior view 
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‘* Kantmar’’ Autowash 


The Woodtite Laboratories of Mo- 
desto, Cal., have added “Kantmar Au- 
towash”’ to their list of products. 

“Kantmar” solves the problem of 
washing and polishing the finest and 
most delicate paint and varnish sur- 


8-Ounce bottle of “Kantmar Autowash"’ 
faces without the slightest injury 
whatsoever, it is advised. It is a 
liquid, a wine glass of which in a 
bucket of water is sufficient to cleanse 
and polish the dirtiest car. “Kant- 
mar” attacks both mud and grease 
with equal effectiveness. It is put up 
in 8 ounce bottles and 1 gal. cans. 


‘*Stopshock '’ Absorber 


The “Stopshock” is a strong, steel, 
triple-action spring. A set of four 
“Stopshocks” placed between the Ford 
springs and axles, in front and rear of 


Ford car adjusted with “Stopshocks” 


car, where the shocks come, and where 
the springs are frequently strained to 
the breaking point, it is stated, make 
the Ford a more comfortable, safer 
and more economical car. 

The K-S Supply Company, manu- 


Motor 


CCESSOFIES 


facturer, 345 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, mention the follow- 
ing facts regarding the ‘“Stopshock” 
shock absorbers. They take up the 
road shocks, minimize and absorb 
them, modify and govern the action of 
the springs, and transmit slight, 
gentle, soft swings to the Ford body 
in place of severe shocks. They snub 
the sudden rebound, control it and 
prevent the body of the car from 
roughly bounding upward. They 
cushion the downward drop and absorb 
the shock. It is also stated that they 
make the Ford ride like a long wheel- 
base car by governing the rebound, 
absorbing the shocks, reducing side 
sway and vibration. They give the 
Ford better “balance” and one can 
ride as comfortably at 25 to 40 miles 
an hour over rough country roads, as 
at 12 miles. They strengthen the 
springs and prevent spring breakage, 
damage to motor from shocks and vi- 
bration, excessive wear on gears, bear- 
ings and contact surfaces, loosening 
up of the different parts, engine and 
radiator trouble, prevent dangerous 
and even fatal accidents. 


‘* Utility’? Rim Wrench 


The Hill Pump Valve Company, 
Archer Avenue, Canal and Twenty- 
third streets, Chicago, IIl., has brought 


The “Utility” steel rim wrench 
out the improved “Utility” universal 
rim wrench, a single tool that fits 
every nut. 

The wrench is built in only one 
size, yet it is advised that it auto- 
matically fits every nut on every de- 
mountable rim. In the tool box of the 
motorist, in the stock or the shop of 
the garage or repair man, it is small 
enough to be always out of the way ex- 


cept when it is needed. The wrench 
is attractively finished in nickel and 
black enamel. It is compact and light 
and built with practically unbreakable 
jaws. The tool is shortened to go into 
the tool box without folding, and is 
absolutely rigid in action. It cannot 
close up or slip while in use by the 
operator. 

The wrench is made entirely of 
steel. The brace handle and knob at 
the end are heavy steel stampings at- 
tached in such a way that they cannot 
be broken off. The brace itself con- 
sists of a heavy steel rod, while the 
tube which holds the reinforced, case- 
hardened, drop-forged jaws, is seam- 
less steel finished in black enamel. 
The brace itself is nickel plated. 


‘* Trident’’ Carbureter 


L. V. Fletcher & Company, 192 Jack- 
son Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. is 
the maker of the “Trident” carbureter 
for the Ford car which, it is stated, 














“Trident” carburetor 


will produce more mileage, more 
power, more flexibility and easier 
starting. A perfect mixture is ob- 
tained at all times. 

In the design of the carbureter, col 
rect principles of vaporization and alr 
mixing have been combined with sim- 
plicity of construction to a degree 
that insures unusual fuel economy 
with reliability of operation 


Reading matter continues on page 96 
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DIRECT SUSPENSION 
SHOCK ABSORBER 


Here is a 
Remarkable 
Automobile 

Accessory 
Proposition 
and for Hardware 
Dealers 


the Here is the first and only 
of shock absorber that has 
at ever had the capacity to 
not take the jolts and jars out 
of the light little Ford. 
ase. Every Ford owner is look- 
ing for it. 


The Hardware dealer 

that handles the Hal- 
ck- laday is building 
ter towards permanency 
ted, and is making real 
money. For the Hal- 
laday sells upon dem- 
onstration, and 
. makes good on its 
claims. Thesatisfac- 
tion it affords brings 
the customer back to 
your store for more 
of your goods. 





We have an attrac- 
tive dealer proposi- 
ore tion. Write for the 


sier ° 
. details. 


or 
- HALLADAY COMPANY 
ree 
es Manufacturers of Bumpers, Shock Absorbers and 


Automobile Accessories 


BROADWAY AND MONROE STREET, STREATOR, ILLINOIS 





-Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


a eed ALA.—The Benton County Hard- 
ware Company has purchased the stock of the 
Madison County Hardware Company, and the hardware 
store of James Smith at Lincoln. 

OAKLAND, CAL.—The Rittigstein Hardware Company, 
929 Broadway, has disposed of its stock and business 
to the Smith Sayers Hardware Company. The new 
concern will carry a stock of automobile accessories, 
bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, buggy whips, 
builder’s hardware, building paper, cream separators, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, electrical household specialties, 
fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, heating stoves, 
heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, lubricating 
oils, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing depart- 
ment, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, ranges and 
cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods and washing machines. 

SoutH NORWALK, CONN.—The Gorham Company has 
moved to a new location at 126 Washington Street. 

ALGONQUIN, ILL.—The partnership of Serres Bros. 
has been dissolved. Peter Serres has taken over the 
hardware and harness department. 

IRVING, ILu.—File-Fowler & Lingle have dissolved 
partnership. The Fowler & Byron Hardware Company 
is successor. 

APLINGTON, lowA —Lindeman & Brower have bought 
the hardware stock of Van Gerpen Bros. 

PARKERSBURG, IowA.—Hugh L. Mosher is purchaser 
of the hardware business of G. A. Foote. 

WELLsBuRG, Iowa.—J. C. Doyen will retire from the 
hardware business in the near future. 

READING, KAN.—The Reading Hardware 
has succeeded to the business of H. J. Connell. 

WICHITA, KaAn.—The O. L. Gorges Hardware, 728 
North Main Street, now owns the Rowlee Hardware 
Company stock. 

CALAIS, MAINE.—The DeWolf Hardware Company is 
now engaged in business here. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mp.—The United Stores Company, doing 
both a wholesale and retail business, has changed its 


Company 


name to the Herbert Hearn Hardware Company. Her- 
bert Hearn is president; M. B. Waddell, vice-president; 
John S. Skinner, treasurer, and Lloyd Webster, secre- 


tary. The firm requests catalogs on a general line of 
hardware. 

IRON MountTvAIN, Micu.—The Corning & Barron stock 
has been sold. John Strong is the purchaser. 

MAPLETON, MINN.—The Borchert Hardware Company 
is successor to Borchert Bros. 

MADELIA, MINN.—C. H. Cooley & Son have com- 
menced business here, handling a line of belting and 
packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builder’s hardware, 
building paper, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dog 
collars, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, heating stoves, heavy farm 
implements, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing de- 
partment, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, wagons, buggies and wash- 
ing machines. Catalogs requested. 

Biscay, MInn.—J. A. Jeffers has sold his interest in 
the Biscay Hardware Company to A. H. Kirchner. 

FAIRBURY, NeEB.—C. N. White has bought the hard- 
ware stock of White & Lanigan. 

Loup City, Nes.—A. C. Ogle has commenced business 
here. His stock will consist of the following, on which 
he requests catalogs: Automobile accessories, belting 
and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builder’s hardware, 
building paper, churns, cutlery, dairy supplies, fishing 
tackle, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes, glass and shelf hardware. 

PITMAN, N. J.—Joseph E. Broome, 30 North Broad- 
way, who now carries a stock of hardware, requests 
catalogs. 

AMSTERDAM, N. Y.—William H. Carlisle has_pur- 
chased the interest of his brother, F. E. Carlisle, in 
the Amsterdam Hardware Company. The firm name 
will remain unchanged. 

BALLSTON Spa, N. Y.—Frederick Armer has discon- 
tinued business. 

Liperty, N. Y.—H. E. Weber has bought the stock 
of Pierson & Weber. 


Massena, N. Y.—The Payne Hardware Company 


has disposed of its stock to the C. R. Barston Hardware 
Company. 

Mexico, N. Y.—M. E. Dolph has taken over the stock 
and business of John M. Weeks. 


Norwoop, N. Y.—George E. Lindley is purchaser of 
the hardware stock of E. J. Mulholland. He will carry 
a line of the following: Automobile accessories, base- 
ball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, 
bicycles, buggy whips, builder’s hardware, building 
paper, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, fishing 
tackle, heating stoves, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrig- 
erators, shelf hardware, sporting goods, wagons, bug- 
gies and washing machines. 

MAYVILLE, N. D.—N. R. Boysen has succeeded to the 
business of T. G. Skalet. 

HEALDTON, OKLA.—G. H. Wall has disposed of his 
stock to M. M. Smith. 


CONSHOHOCKEN, Pa.—I. Berman & H. Breslow have 
sold their stock to H. Breslow. 

PITTSBURGH, PA.—Owing to the death of William 
Stanton, of Haug & Stanton, 5001 Penn Avenue, the 
firm has been dissolved. H. W. Haug has taken over 
the interest of his partner, and will continue the busi- 
ness under the name of the H. W. Haug Hardware 
Company. Catalogs requested on baseball goods, bath- 
room fixtures, bicycles, buggy whips, builder’s hardware, 
building paper, children’s vehicles, crockery and glass, 
cutlery, dog collars, electrical household specialties, fur- 
naces, galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks and tents, 
heating stoves, heavy hardware, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, lime and cement, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing de- 
partment, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, toys, games, wagons, buggies 
and washing machines. 

MontTrosgE, S. D.—Harold Griffith has sold his interest 
in the Pixley & Griffith hardware business to E. A. 
Amburn. Pixley & Amburn is the new firm name. 

ONEIDA, S. D.—The J. D. Gustavson Implement Com- 
pany, purchaser of the Bee Hive Implement Company, 
requests catalogs. 

JACKSBORO, TEX.—J. B. Wells & Co. have opened a 
store here, dealing in baseball goods, belting and pack- 
ing, bicycles, buggy whips, builder’s hardware, chil- 
dren’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery and 
glass, cutlery, dog collars, dynamite, electrical house- 
hold specialties, fishing tackle, gasoline engines, ham- 
mocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, plumbing department, poultry sup- 
plies, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
shelf hardware, silverware and sporting goods. 

MaTaGorDA, TEX.—The Nolte & Stewart stock has 
been bought by the Matagorda Lumber Company. 

New Boston, TEx.—P. G. Ruff now owns the stock 
of the New Boston Hardware Company. ; 

TyYLer, TEX.—J. M. Davis has bought the Thomas 
Wilson Hardware Company stock. 

CLARKSVILLE, TENN.—The J. E. Elder Hardware 
Company has been succeeded by the J. C. Catham 
Hardware Company. 

CENTREVILLE, TENN —The Carothers Hardware Com- 
pany now owns the stock of the Craig-Carothers Hard- 
ware Company. 

JOHNSON CiTy, TENN.—The Taylor Anderson Small- 
ing’Company has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $25,000 to deal in automobile accessories, baseball 
goods, bathroom fixtures. belting and packing, bicycles, 
buggy whips, builder’s hardware, building paper. chil- 
dren’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical household 
specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, 
heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen house- 
furnishings, lime and cement, lubricating oils, mechan- 
ies’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing de- 
partment, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, toys, games, 
wagons, buggies and washing machines. The incorpo- 
rators are J. W. Lacy, R. T. Smalling, B. Taylor, J. E 
Anderson and D. H. Taylor. 
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